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THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ARAB CEMETERY. 

WHILE the events related in the former part 
of our story were occurring in the vicinity 
of Oued Dhamous, others, strangely connected 
with them, were preparing at Mazouna, a small 
Arab town built on the ruins of a Roman station, 
about sixty miles to the south-west of Montar- 
arach, in a valley winding from the plain of 
Cheliff to Dahra. The gardens by which this 
little town is surrounded give it a very culti- 
vated and comfortable aspect when seen from a 
distance, but a nearer inspection shows it to be 
in a tumble-down condition, its walls having 
been overthrown by Abd-el-Kader. 

The inhabitants of Mazouna have always had 
two modes of gaining a living. The first of 
these, by no means lucrative, consists 'in the sale 
of garden produce ; the second, more profitable 
and less innocent, lies in receiving stolen goods, 
and selling a right of shelter to malefactors of 
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every kind. The men of Mazouna are in close 
connexion with all the brigands of the environs. 
When a bandit has succeeded in a theft, instead 
of immediately selling or making use of the 
stolen goods, he hastens to deposit them with his 
Mazouna partner, and the latter has them dis- 
posed of somewhere at a distance by one of his 
agents, who are scattered throughout the whole 
extent of Dahra. In the same way, whenever 
an Arab is pursued for debt or crime, he flies to 
take refuge at Mazouna, pays the customary 
premium to one of the inhabitants, who under- 
takes to get him safely out of the way of pursuit, 
either by concealing him in his own dwelling, or 
escorting him to Morocco, travelling by night 
and by secret paths. This last avocation is not 
entirely free from peril, as the inhabitants of 
Mazouna are very closely watched by the French 
authorities; but they are of so savage a type 
that their whole pleasure lies in lawless excite- 
ment, and whoever is set in command over them 
must be constantly on the watch. When we 
add that the majority of the caids of Mazouna 
have been assassinated by the Sbeahs, we shall 
convey some impression of the unconquerable 
ferocity of this tribe of robbers. 

Now, the very evening when the Beni-Add^ 
gipsy came to solicit hospitality at the bordje of 
Oued Dhamous, just aa night, rising from the 
valleys, had begun to blacken the sides of the 
mountains, the door of a small house in Mazouna, 
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near the rampart, slowly opened, and two men 
came forth dragging a heavily-laden mule after 
them. The narrow alley in which they were 
was dark and deserted, they followed it to 
the angle of the rampart, and, passing through 
a breach, forded Oued Ou^rane, which falls 
into the Cheli£f, twelve miles farther south ; 
then, having left this little river behind them, 
they rapidly advanced in a north-eastern direc- 
tion, along the sterile plateaus of the immense 
Aghalik of the Sbeahs. Had the night, which 
in Algeria rapidly draws in, been less dark, any 
one meeting these men would certainly have 
been struck by their miserable appearance and 
attire. They each wore a ragged derbal^ 
patched and pieced, and yet hanging in tatters 
about their muscular frames ; the back and top 
of their head was concealed by a bit of a haik 
tied on with string ; and their feet were wrapped 
in jackal -skin gaiters fastened round the ankles 
by a twist of reeds. They had no arms about 
them, and might have been taken for beggars, 
but that the mule that followed them gave them 
rather the appearance of pedlars. This mule was 
young and strong, and the burden it carried, laid 
lengthways under a heap of tattered coverings, 
had a vague resemblance to a huiiian form. 
From time to time this strange load moved, and 
hollow murmurs were heard to proceed from it. 
For about two hours these men had proceeded 
^ An old dirtj burnous. 
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without speaking, one of them walking behind 
the mule and urging it on with his stick, the 
other, in advance, finding his way as if endowed 
with the power of seeing in the dark, — when the 
crescent moon, slowly rising above a hill, cast 
an uncertain light upon the sandy plain. Then 
the man who acted as guide began to choose the 
shade of the coppices, as though he feared to 
be observed. Not a sound, except the feet of 
the mule striking against a stone, disturbed the 
silence of the night, save, indeed, that dogs 
were occasionally heard to bark at a distance, or 
a panther to give a hoarse and sudden howl. 
At such moments the men would stop and listen 
intently, then, as though these far away noises 
had nothing alarming about them, resume their 
march amidst juniper bushes, and dwarf palms 
that tore their legs. 

They went on thus all through the night, only 
stopping now and then to listen, and met neither 
man nor beast. Indeed the country they were 
traversing was so desolate that even jackals 
themselves could not have found means of sub- 
sistence there. At dawn, they had reached the 
great military road leading from Orleansville to 
Tenez. But as soon as they got so far, all 
sounds heard told of proximity to human habi- 
tations. Bleating of flocks, barking of dogs^ 
rumbling of carts, tinkling of horses' bells, — some 
of these far off and some close at hand, struck 
upon their ears. Then they slackened their 
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pace, and, like wearied travellers seeking some 
shelter to rest in, began to look around. 

The first thing they saw was a troop of 
mounted Arabs galloping up towards them. 
These they knew to be mehrazenis^ and they 
advanced to meet them. In a few minutes they 
were surrounded by a party of cavalry, tall 
handsome youths, wearing white burnouses, and 
armed with sabres and guns, belonging to the 
Arab bureau of Orleansville, and charged to 
watch the road in consequence of the warning 
given to the commandant of the circle by the 
caid of the Beni-Haouas. 

Their duty was to question all travellers, and 
let none pass who appeared in any way suspi- 
cious. 

^ Hilloa ! worthy people, whence come you 
thus?' cried the chief of the mekrazenis to the 
two men. 

The men had stopped, and assumed the most 
piteous and pacific expression of countenance. 

* We come from the mountain, my lord,' re- 
plied they. 

* What mountain ? * 

'The mountain down yonder, behind Oued 
Ou^rane.' 

^ What is the name of it ? ' 

' Tadjena ; you may see it from here, my 
lord.' 

1 Native cavalry specially attached to the service of Arab 
bureaux. 
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And raising their arms they pointed in an op- 
posite direction to the one they had taken. 

' Yon are from Tadjena then ? ' resumed the 
young officer. 

' Yes, my lord. By the blessing of Sidi- 
Moussi^ thou hast divined it.' 

* And where are you going at this early hour, 
and taking by-paths like marauders V 

' Alas ! my lord/ whined out the elder of the 
two men, * my wife, who is paralysed in every 
limb, is bound on this mule, as yon may see, and 
this man, who is her brother, has been so good as 
to say he will accompany me to the koubba* of 
the saint of the Beni-Haoua. He alone, if it 
please God, will be able to restore my wife. We 
are poor people, honest people; we pay our taxes; 
we shun the company of the wicked; we have the 
fear of God before our eyes ; suffer us then to go 
on to the koubba.' 

^ Wait a moment,' cried the mekrazeni. ^ All 
this may be true, but I must make sure of it.' 

* Is there anything wrong with the Beni- 
Haoua?' asked the men with an affrighted air. 
' In that case we would rather go back. We 
want no dealings with those who trouble the 
peace of the country. Enlighten us, my lord, 
thou who knowest everything.' 

^ I know,' said the mekrazeni, dismounting and 
dragging his long spurs up to the mule, — * I 

^ Moses. 

3 Eoubba here signifies tomb. 
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know that you are great talkers, and that mj 
ears are weary of hearing you.' 

^ My lord, we are honest men nevertheless. 
See, thou canst search us ; we have no arms ; we 
think of nothing but getting our bread, and that 
of our children. We possess between us a small 
enclosure with about thirty goats.' 

' Enough,' said the mekrazeni. 

Then raising the burnous spread over the mule, 
he discovered the outline of a human form bound 
by numerous cords to the back of the animal. 
This form was rather indistinct, covered over 
with bags containing amulets, and it rocked feebly 
to and fro like a person in pain. The head rest- 
ing on the mule's neck was covered with a linen 
rag, but one could just discern the dim eyes and 
pallid brow. 

The mekrazeni replaced the burnous without 
touching the handkerchief that served as mask. 
Then turning to the two men, — 

< It is all one,' said he ; ' you have no passport^ 
so you must return whence you came.' 

* But we have a passport, my Iprd,* returned 
the man who had given himself out as the sick 
woman's husband. 

* Why did not you say so at once ? ' exclaimed 
the mekrazeni, spelling out the Arab letters traced 
on the bit of cardboard his countryman made 
over to him. The passport was in due form, 
had been drawn up by the caid of Tadjena, 
and mentioned the reason for the journey of 
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the woman^ together with her husband and 
brother. 

' Go on your way in peace, and may God 
guide you/ said the mekrazeni. 

Then he mounted his horse, and rapidly rode 
off with his men. 

' Dogs of the French !* growled the two men, 
while the mekrazenis yanished in clouds of dust. 
* May God poison your food ! ' 

Then dragging the mule after them, they struck 
into the mountains, but did not go far. After a 
quarter of an hour's march, having observed the 
roof of a small French farm, they directed their 
course thither, and addressing an old negro who 
was shelling peas before the door, demanded hos- 
pitality. This out-of-the-way farm was inhabited 
by an old soldier, who had bought it with the 
savings of his wife, an ex-vivandiere of a bat- 
talion of Zouaves, and the two together turned it 
to good profit, though they had only the old negro 
for servant and labourer and all. At this moment 
the husband chanced to be in the fields occupied 
in cutting com^ and his wife was preparing break- 
fust in an outhouse that served as kitchen. 

She allowed the strangers to instal themselves 
in her garden, gave them bread and water, as 
well as apples and medlars ; and the mule, having 
been freed from his load, began to browse the 
grass about him, and to wrench off here and there 
a young leaf or two from the branches of the 
trees. When her husband came in at the hour 
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of rest, he found the Arabs asleep, the sufferer 
moanlDg, aud the mule staudiug beneath an olive- 
tree, flapping away the flies with his tail. The 
man glanced at the strangers with indiflerence, 
did not address them^ and, his meal over, went 
back to the fields, taking the negro with him, and 
leaving his wife alone with them in the garden of 
the little solitary abode. It then appeared that 
the Arabs had only been half asleep^ for as soon 
as they saw the men at a distance, they began to 
converse in a very low voice, — 

' Bou Sekdel,' said the elder of the two, ^ the 
woman is alone.' 

' God be praised, Boa Alouchen,' returned the 
younger. * But we have no knife.' 

' There is a stone here under my hand,' said 
Bou Alouchen. 

' A large stone?' 

'Yes.' 

' How will you strike her ? * asked Bou Sekdel. 

' Thus : when she passes near ns to go to the 
well, you must throw her down by laying hold 
of her legs ; while I stifle her cries with one hand 
and crack her skull with the other.' 

* Very good.' 

But at that moment the invalid (or, at all 
events, the person passing for such) who lay close 
beside them interposed, — 

' Sons of dogs ! ' said the figure, ' if either of 
you touch the woman, I will tear out his tongue 
and eyes. Will you never be able to follow a 
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given plan without running after any chance that 
may frustrate it? Was it to pillage the poor 
that we left Mazouna ? * 

Bou Sekdel and Bou Alouchen finding no 
reply to this question kept silence, and when 
evening came made their preparations for de- 
parture^ reloaded the mule, and thanked their 
hostess, who, like a worthy soul as she was^ gave 
them a handful of dried figs and a few corn cakes. 
They humbly kissed her hand and departed, their 
lying lips invoking Heaven's blessings on her 
head. The pathway they now took was dan- 
gerously steep, crossing diagonally the mountain 
range bordering the coast, but the more obstacles 
they met with, the more rapid their pace. 
During the whole night they climbed heights, 
descended ravines^ crossed more than thirty 
rivers without exchanging a word, and when day 
dawned for the second time after their departure 
from Mazouna, they had safely reached ' their 
journey's end. 

This was a small solitary enclosure situated 
near the sea, and at equal distance from Oued 
Dhamous and Montararach. This enclosure 
was a singular one in appearance, equally wild 
and melancholy. It was a perfectly level plot 
of earth, without the least sign of vegetation, 
and completely surrounded with trees. Olives, 
evergreen oaks, maritime pines, interspersed 
with mastich bushes, shut it in on every side, 
and its surface bristled with wood and stone 
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wedges or stakes, each rather more than a foot in 
height, and so closely packed that it was neces- 
sary to be very careful where one set one's feet 
while crossing the enclosure. In one comer rose 
a kind of wooden dome painted white, the door 
of which, always open, showed a wooden sarco- 
phagus placed on the ground. Banners and flags 
were suspended above this sarcophagus^ and be- 
side the door grew a single juniper-tree, with 
branches literally covered with thousands of rags 
of every colour. 

This koubba held the mortal remains of the 
marabout Sidi-el-Bahri ; the rags hung on the 
juniper-tree were so many tokens of visits paid 
by the faithful of the vicinity, and the bare space 
was the cemetery of the tribe of Beni-Haoua. 
Under each stone er wooden stake, at a great 
depth, in order that the hyenas should not dis- 
inter it, rested the body of an Arab; and the 
stones nearest to the koubba, larger and higher 
than the others, indicated the sepulchres of the 
the chiefs, for whom the honour of sleeping be- 
side the saint was reserved. 

When they had arrived at the enclosure, Bou 
Sekdel and Bou Alouchen lifted up the pre- 
tended sick woman in their arms, and slowly and 
carefully picking their way through the tombs, 
went and deposited their burden on the sarco- 
phagus of the marabout. Well was it for them 
that they had observed a devout silence while 
crossing the cemetery, for as soon as they entered 
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the koubba, an Arab started up before them. 
This was the oukil^ or guardian of the tomb, who, 
long accustomed to similar scenes, bade them 
welcome. As, however, it was not proper that 
any one should overhear prayer addressed by 
believers to the saint, the oukil went and sat 
down beside the mule in company with Bou 
Sekdel and Bou Alouchen, and the person they 
had laid on the sarcophagus, bending down to 
the small opening made where the crown of the 
head was supposed to rest, was then able freely 
to address the soul of the marabout. 

The prayer was one of the strangest ever 
uttered, and had not the least connexion with 
the state of health of the petitioner. 

'Oh, Sidi-el-Bahri ! ' so it ran, 'thou who 
knowest all and canst do all, grant that our 
enterprise may succeed through thy intercession. 
We mean no evil to thy children the Beni- 
Hauoas. They are under thy protection, and 
we would rather suffer torments unto the seventh 
generation than pull out one hair of their beard. 
But not far from thy venerated koubba infidels 
have settled themselves down, and they defile it 
by their vicinity. It is these whom we have 
sworn to exterminate to the last man. Grant, 
Sidi-el-Bahri, that by thy power we may get 
into their dwelling, there to await those who are 
to help us in our holy work. Guide those brave 
men through the mountain passes, as thou hast 
guided us. Protect them against the men with 
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hats,^ and their dogs, the mekrazeni. If our plan 
succeed, if, thanks to thee, we are able to enrich 
ourselves at the cost of these vile Christians, and 
if thou leadest us back safe and sound to 
Mazouna, oh, Sidi-el-Bahri ! we will give thee 
twenty sheep for thy poor. I swear it by the 
black stone of the Kaaba I^ I, who am neither 
a woman nor sick, and who am named Bel- 
Kassem, the marabout of the Sbeahs.' 

This atrocious invocation was hardly ended, 
when, at a sign from the one who had pronounced 
it, Bou Sekdel and Bou Alouchen came to lift 
him and carry him into the open air. What 
was strange, and even surprised the oukil him- 
self, the sufferer no longer complained, and as 
if cured by mere contact with the tomb, dragged 
along, leaning on the arms of the other two, but 
when close to the mule suddenly fell back again. 
On the path that crossed the wood, a young man 
and young woman had just made their appear- 
ance. The sight of the Arabs silenced them, for 
they had been talking as they walked side by 
side, but they continued to advance towards the 
enclosure. The oukil saluted the young man, 
who was no other than Stephen, and the young 
girl who accompanied him was Naomi. 

Ever since Margaret's unexpected reproaches 
had led her brother to suspect the true state of 

1 A term of supreme contempt, by which the Arabs 
sometimes designate Christians. 
* The most solemn of all Mussulman oaths. 
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Naomi's heart, he had resolved to seek another 
interview with the singular girl as soon as pos- 
sible. Early on the morrow, while M. Simon, 
encouraged by the false reports that two bands 
of Sbeahs had just been arrested in the direction 
of Cheliff, was taking leave of his hosts, and 
setting out towards Cherchell ; Stephen left his 
father's house, and bent his steps towards Mon- 
tararach. At that very same hour Naomi was 
leaving the village for the bordje, accompanied 
by Ourida. Her father had had a good night; 
the major positively affirmed that he would be 
well after two or three days of rest, and she 
was longing to carry the cheering tidings to her 
friends. 

But above all, she longed for an opportunity 
of speaking to Stephen. Since they had parted, 
she had reproached herself with her harshness 
towards him; nor could she remember all he 
and his family had done for her without deeply 
regretting her apparent ingratitude. She felt 
that, without in any way retracting her resolve, 
she ought to have shown a little more affec- 
tion and grateful feeling to one who loved her. 
She kept thinking that he was perhaps really 
unhappy, and through her fault; then that he 
might be on the point of hating her, and at that 
thought her heart was wrung. Thus impelled at 
the same time by her love and kindness of nature, 
she was bent on comforting Stephen, and never 
suspected that she was aiming at an impossibility, 
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her wish being in direct opposition to the resolve 
she had formed. 

She was slowly riding then on her mule, at 
dawn of day, along the flowery path she had so 
constantly taken daring the last five months; 
and while inhaling the perfume of the trees, and 
the fresh sea air, was letting her regrets have 
free coarse, when at a turn of the road she sud- 
denly found herself face to £Eice with Stephen. 
On seeing her he could not refrain from a cry of 
surprise, and hurrying up to her, he rapidly 
inquired whether she was returning to the bordje, 
how her father was, and if she would allow him 
to accompany her. 

Naomi having given a good account of her 
father, now inquired for her part what was leading 
Stephen to the village ; and when he simply re- 
plied that he was on his way to her, having 
something that he wished to say^ she dismounted, 
gave the bridle of her mule into Ourida's hand, 
asked the negress to go before her to the bordje, 
then walking by Stephen's side, asked what it was 
he wished to tell her. Stephen was not a little 
surprised at her composure, and with the diffi- 
dence of his age, instead of profiting by her re- 
lenting mood, was only intent on overcoming his 
own embarrassment. However, suddenly stopping 
beneath the shade of a carob-tree that embowered 
the two in its green foliage— 

^I wished,' he said, Uo see you, because 
yesterday, when you spoke to *me, I was so 
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agitated that I could find nothing to say in reply. 
Last night I never ceased thinking of you, I 
went over your every word, I tried to divine 
your reason for rejecting me, and being unable 
to do so, I now come to tell you frankly it is 
impossible that your refusal should be merely 
prompted by an abstract unwillingness to marry. 
I know that you are sincere, and you have 
assured me that your decision was dictated 
neither by a previous attachment^ nor by your 
fathers will. I believe you, but my affection 
cannot be satisfied with a vague answer. Trust 
me, therefore ; treat me like a man. If there 
be really any serious reason which makes you 
shrink from me, let me at least be informed what 
it is. I prefer a thousand times a definite cer- 
tainty, be it ever so painful, to the suspense that 
has been torturing me since yesterday.* 

The poor youth strove in vain for composure 
and precision in his speech, the emotion he really 
felt only showed the stronger. Not being able to 
explain to Naomi how he had found her out, he 
was determined to force her into a frank con- 
fession, and in his simplicity believed the best way 
of obtaining was just to ask her for it. Naomi, 
however, finding herself thus pressed, forgot her 
charitable resolve, and stood on the defensive. 

* There is no other reason/ she stammered out, 
' than the one I have already given you.' 

At these words he looked at her sorrowfully, as 
though he had not expected her to dissimulate thus. 
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^ Impossible !' he replied. ' Yoa would get do 
one to believe it. That jou should object to me 
is quite conceivable, but to marriage in the 
abstract, — once more, I say that unless there be 
some special cause of which I know nothing, I 
never will believe it.' 

^ It is so, nevertheless,' replied Naomi. < I 
have no objection to jou, on the contrary, but I 
cannot marry/ 

* So then,' he burst out bitterly, * if you heard 
in a short time that, following your advice, I had 
given to another woman the love that you disdain 
to-day, you would approve my conduct ?' 

At this home-thrust Naomi shrunk and grew 
pale. But she said — 
' Yes.' 

* And you would be glad of it ? ' 

She grew still paler, and, being unable to speak, 
bowed her assent. 

'And, moreover/ he went on passionately, 
^ you would come and be present at my mar- 
riage ? * 

Here she could not even answer by a sign, 
and tears fell from her eyes. Then taking both 
her hands in his, — 

^ You see that you are deceiving me/ said he, 
very gently. *Why do you deceive me? I 
know you well enough to be sure that it is only 
some noble feeling that can prompt you. Con- 
fide it to me. Perhaps I shall approve it. Even 
if I did not approve it, I could not fail to respect 

VOL. II. B 
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your scruples. If you only knew how I wish to 
see you happy ! With what joy I would lay 
down my life to save you from the least pain I 
During these five months that we have lived 
under the same roof, not a day has passed with- 
out my thinking of you. And you, you have 
always been so silent, so reserved, as if you were 
afraid of inspiring me with a passion you were 
resolved not to return. I have often examined 
myself, asked myself how it was that my desire 
to take charge of your happiness should never 
cross your mind, while as for me that desire was 
my very life. Answer me, is it the idea of living 
in this country that you dislike? Has your 
father anything to reproach me with, or does he 
feel a dislike to my parents ? Do not tell me 
that you will not marry. Every girl must marry, 
or she cannot be happy. Well then, where could 
you meet a family more congenial than mine ? 
Your lost mother, perfect as she may have been, 
— you can recover her, if you only choose. Who 
better than my sister could console you for your 
brother's death ? My father too, so wise, so kind, 
so tolerant, can you help loving him ? I hardly 
dare speak to you of myself, not being happy 
enough to please you. But yet you are feeling 
and compassionate. What will become of me 
when you leave us ? I have got so accustomed 
to living with you ; how shall I be able to exist 
here, where during the last five months I have 
nursed so many hopes ? Ah I if you despise my 
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love, do Dot condemn me to absence from you. 
Remain always with us!' 

* How can I ? ' she said. * Must I not follow my 
father ? ' 

She looked so sad as she spoke that Stephen 
had not the courage to reproach her further. 

^ Tell me the truth, the whole truth/ he con- 
tinued. ^ What extraordinary circumstance for- 
bids your marrying ? ' 

' Alas ! only necessity ! ' replied she. 

* What necessity ? ' 
' My duty.' 

* Your duty cannot enjoin such a thing.' 
' You are mistaken.' 

^ It is a terrible duty, then ! For see, Naomi, 
you were crying just now; you are on the point 
of crying again. I know not whether I deceive 
myself, but since we have been here, you and I 
alone, — something tells me that you love me ! ' 

* How should I not love you ! ' cried she. 
Then suddenly, as though terrified at her own 

admission, she turned her head away. 

As for Stephen, he was as much moved as she. 
The frankness of an avowal of which he was be- 
ginning to despair, stunned him. He could but 
press her hands, finding nothing to say in reply, 
not even knowing — so great seemed her distress 
— if he had cause to rejoice or to repent. 

* You love me ! ' he at last broke out, * and 
yon say that you cannot belong to me I This 
adds to my misery.' 
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Here she looked at him in aDguish, for she 
uuderstood how false her position. She had 
wished to see Stephen in order to console him, 
and every word she uttered hut increased his 
grief. She knew not what next to say or do, 
and began to question whether it might not be 
best for both to confess the real truth. 

Meanwhile he, guessing her inner conflict, en- 
deavoured to induce her to speak, hoping that 
her secret might at length escape her. 

' My father is prudent, and very kind,' said he ; 
^ will you refer the matter to his decision ? He 
can only give you good advice. If, after hearing 
you, he should tell me that I must give you up, 
why — I know not what I should do, but, at all 
events, you would never hear of me any more.' 

' No,' returned she, * I cannot agree to this. 
God knows, I have no doubt of your father's 
goodness, but I ought not to confide to him the 
motive of my resolve.' 

It was now Stephen's turn to look at her, and, 
spite of himself, a vague suspicion showed in his 
eyes. Naomi could not bear it. 

' You who say you love me,' she broke out 
hurriedly, ' if you could marry me only on con- 
dition of making your parents miserable, tell me, 
would you go on pressing your suit ? ' 

At these words the young man started, but 
did not reply. 

* How is it that you have not understood/ 
continued she, in a tone of excitement, ^ that I 
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had a special duty to fulfil towards my father ? 
Tried as he has been in every way, he only lives 
in me, and in my affection. He never even 
thinks of my one day leaving him, and, if I were 
to do so, he would die of it. Do you wish that I 
should cause my father's death ? ' 

Stephen was too crushed to make any reply. 
Then, as she could not retract the words she had 
spoken, she reverted to her first intention, and 
tried to comfort him. 

* Hear me,' she said. * The position in which 
we both stand is a very sad one. Were we only 
to obey our hearts, we should prepare for our- 
selves life-long regrets. Let me, for my own 
sake as well as yours, follow the voice of my 
better judgment, which bids me resign you. We 
shall both suffer, but we shall have no remorse. 
And you, moreover, more happy than I, you 
will in time, as I have already told you, succeed 
in forgetting me, in devoting to another the 
affection you offer me to-day; while I, con- 
demned never to love, shall lead an empty, dis- 
appointed life, — the very extent of my sacrifice 
my whole consolation. From the first day that 
I saw you I never ceased to dream that I might 
perhaps have belonged to you, and my soul has 
been torn by the conviction that my duty for- 
bade it. Do you think it costs nothing to 
struggle as I have done, to stifle one's heart, 
one's fancy, to make one's face marble, and to 
attain to such self-renunciation as to rejoice in 
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the coldness and indifference of him one loves? 
You have not always spared me as you might 
have done. I have often seen you secretly 
angry with me, distrustful, suspicious, and I who 
would have asked from heaven no other blessing 
than to be made happy by you, I had to wel- 
come the idea of your gradual alienation, and to 
hope that, ere long, you would banish me utterly 
from your heart. Alas ! those mournful wishes 
of mine were not fulfilled ! After having pained 
me by your anger, you crush me by your grief. 
It is to this grief I yield in telling you the truth. 
I will not have you suffer by and for me. I will 
not have you persist in a love that can only lead 
to despair. I must have you conquer it. Yes, 
I say it once again, I desire that you should give 
it to another. My own sorrow is enough for 
me; do not add to it yours. And since you 
love me, you should obey, and I command you 
to relinquish me. ' In the name of your parents, 
out of pity for yourself, as well as for me, submit 
to the inevitable ! ' 

'Relinquish you!' cried Stephen. 'Never! 
I will love you in spite of yourself. Just as you 
devote your life to your father, so I devote mine 
to you. No woman shall ever obtain a look 
from me ; and had I to wait ten years for the 
removal of the obstacle that now divides us, I 
should be in no way daunted. I shall wait for 
you, Naomi.' 

'I pray you, if you love me, not to do so,' 
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said she sadly. ' I do not deserve such a proof 
of attachment.' 

* You do deserve it ! * 

' You will repent of having shown it.' 
'Never!' 

* Your family will not ratify it.' 

* You do not know my parents. They may 
regret my resolution, but they will not blame it, 
for it is not wrong.' 

'Then it will be me whom they will blame. 
They will say that I am the cause of sorrow to 
their son. Do you wish to make me hated?' 
cried she. 

* How could you be hated ?' returned Stephen. 
' You who are so gentle, so pure, so adorably 
devoted ! I know not if your touching example 
hajs inspired me too with the religion of self- 
sacrifice, but I almost feel happy, now that I 
know the motive of your resolve. It postpones 
my hopes indefinitely, it is true, but it exalts you 
in my eyes. If you had had less filial piety, no 
doubt I should still have loved you ; but when I 
witnessed the^rief and desolation of your father, 
perhaps in my inmost conscience I might not 
have refrained from blaming you. Yes, I will 
wait for you, Naomi, and wait too without un- 
easiness ; not, be very sure, that I look forward to 
a blow that would leave you an orphan, but be- 
cause I depend upon time to soften your father's 
regrets ; and I am certain that, one of these days, 
when the time for retiring from his profession 
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comes, he of his own accord will entreat you to 
give him a new family by your marriage. Then 
we shall be two to console him, and until then I 
shall betray neither impatience nor sadness. 
When one is blest as I am by the love of a 
being like yon, one may well purchase such hap- 
piness by a few years of self-abnegation. Do 
not, then, pity me, for my fate is worthy of all 
envy.' 

Naomi was both happy and proud. Happy 
to have inspired such a passion in the heart of 
the one she loved, proud to nnd that his feelings 
were in accordance with her own. Now then 
she could accept his sacrifice. She no longer 
endeavoured to shake his determination, but with 
her habitual generosity, while acquiescing in 
Stephen's wishes, she desired to leave him en- 
tirely free. 

*Hear me still further/ she said. 'Neither 
you nor I are entitled to engage ourselves irre- 
vocably without the consent of our parents, and 
I will on no account have them consulted just 
yet, I would not even have them suspect our 
hopes. Do not let us therefore come to any but 
a conditional engagement. I have told you that 
if I could not belong to you, I should never be- 
long to any one. If, therefore, you can trust 
me, trust me, that is, blindly — ' 

Here Stephen would have called Heaven to 
witness, but she did not give him time to 
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' I pledge myself/ continued she, * to leave 
nothing undone to bring about what we mutually 
wish. I know not whether I shall succeed, 
know not even how long I may be before I can 
ascertain my chances of success. What, how- 
ever, I can certainly tell you even now is, that 
whatever may be your entreaties, your persist- 
ence at any future time, I never will consent to 
be happy myself at the cost of misery to the one 
who has the first and strongest claim upon me. 
Nay, let me go on,' said she, seeing that he was 
again about to interrupt her. ' Not choosing 
that my father should ever hear from any other 
but me, or without being duly prepared by me, 
of our affection, I insist upon your keeping secret 
all that has passed between us, but while doing 
this, I leave you perfectly free to change your 
mind. If you weary of loving one who can so 
ill return your affection, if some other — more 
happy than I — should charm your eyes, if you 
attach yourself to her, marry her, you will never 
hear a reproach from me ; I may suffer, I shall 
never blame you. All that I ask from Heaven 
is, that it may bestow on you the happiness you 
deserve, even were I to die of grief in conse- 
quence, for I love you well enough to lay down 
my life for you.' 

Stephen had fallen at her feet, and now the 
two young creatures contended which should 
display the greatest heroism. 

* No ; I will wait for you twenty years, if need 
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be ; but no other shall ever approach my heart/ 
said Stephen. 

' And as for me/ replied Naomi, ' whether 
I am ever your wife or not, I shall love you ;till 
my latest breath.' 

It was thus that the young girl was led by her 
tenderness beyond her original intention, but 
while yielding to love much more than she had 
meant, she at least surrendered none of her filial 
devotion. 

While they were thus pouring out their hearts, 
a sudden sound in the leaves made them start. 
Who could be listening to them? Stephen 
searched the bushes iroiind, but in vain, he saw 
no one. If, however, he had gone a little fur- 
ther he would have discovered his father, and 
who knows what turn events might then have 
taken. The kebbir having been apprised of the 
flight of Ben-Zeddam, had gone to the caid of 
the Beni-Haouas to procure further information, 
and returning by the path passing the cemetery, 
he stood petrified with amazement on seeing his 
son at Naomi's feet. Out of consideration for 
the young girl, he would not show himself, but 
inwardly determining to cross-question Stephen 
about it that very day, he turned away into a 
by-path, and arrived at the platform before the 
bordje by one way just as the young pair were 
reaching it by another. 

Nodding kindly, he was just about to join 
them and ask Naomi news of her father, when 
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he felt a hand laid on his drees, and turning 
round saw before him two Arabs in a servile 
posture. 

These were the men of Mazouna, dragging 
after them their mule, on the back of which the 
seeming invalid feigned to be sleeping. 

*0h, my lord I' said they, 'thou who art 
merciful as Allah, deign to cast a glance of pity 
on usT 

* What do you want from me ? ' replied he, 
drawing back his hands, which they greedily 
sought to cover with their kisses. 

*My lord, we are strangers in this coun- 
try.' 

' We are come here to obtain my sister s cure 
through the intercession of Sidi-el-Bahri,' said 
Bou Alouchen. 

'Thy fame has reached our mountains, the 
mountains of Tadjena, — for we come from Tad- 
jena,' both went on at once. *We know that 
thou art noble, generous, and that thy goods 
belong to the poor.' 

' What do you want from me ?' repeated the 
kebbir. 

* My lord,* said Bou Alouchen, ' thou knowest 
that one visit to the marabout will not suffice to 
bring about a cure.' 

* And my wife is paralysed in every limb,' said 
Bou Sekdel. 

' She can no longer go to the well, attend to 
the mule, or cook our meals in the tent.' 
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' She cannot even go on suckling her youngest 
child/ 

' Once for all, what do you want me to do ? ' 
asked the kebbir. 

* Open thy hand to us, ray lord/ cried Bou 
Sekdel, prostrating himself in the dust. 

* Suffer us to sojourn for a few days in thy 
dwelling,' replied Bou Alouchen, embracing his 



' Is that all ? ' said the kebbir, ' My house is 
open to all who have no other shelter. Come 
along, good people ! ' 

Aftd stepping on before the Arabs, who now 
deafened him with their thanks, he led the way 
to the threshold, and on it found Maumenesche. 

The guide, after having taken M. Simon as far 
as the Cherchell road, had returned to the bordje, 
and, stretched comfortably on the divan outside 
the guest-house, was preparing to enjoy his 
siesta. While the kebbir was listening to the 
Arabs, he looked at them from a distance with 
the impassiveness belonging only to Mahometans. 
But when they bent before him as they passed, 
a kind of shudder passed over his face, and 
getting down from the divan, he looked slowly 
from the unsuspecting kebbir to the ragged men 
who were entering the house, and an inner 
conflict appeared to be going on within him. 
For a few seconds one might have supposed that 
he was about to speak and give utterance to 
some idea that perplexed him, but whether his 
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suspicions "were too vague to be shaped into 
words, or whether more probably he feared that 
the kebbir would never listen to an accusation 
brought without proofs against persons he had 
just received as his guests, Maumenesche con- 
trolled himself, his brow grew calm, and without 
saying a word, he bent over the kebbir s hand. 

After that he reflected a little while, and when 
he had seen the master of the house enter it after 
the Arabs, he gathered together the folds of his 
burnous, grasped the long stick that he had laid 
down against the divan, and finally went off 
slowly in the direction of the south, muttering 
to himself the while, — 

' If those people are what I believe, and bent 
upon villany, no doubt they must have a dozen 
accomplices hidden somewhere about, waiting till 
night-fall to join them. How come the Beni- 
Haouas to have let them pass ? Can there be 
treachery in it ? * 

Then throwing the flap of his burnous over his 
shoulder, Maumenesche took a 6ur\'ey of the 
whole country, and at length having made up his 
mind, dashed into the little wood, and strode on 
like a man in haste to get to the bottom of a per- 
plexing mystery. 
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CHAPTER IL 

HUSBAND AND WIPE. 

THE same day, after breakfast, Naomi baviDg 
returned to the village, the kebbir went up 
to the room that served him as a study, fully in- 
tending to question his son about his feelings for 
Captain Thieny's daughter. But as he was going 
upstairs, he was joined by his wife, who, passing 
her arm through his, told him that she wanted to 
speak to him on a matter of importance. The 
two, therefore, entered the study together, and 
went and sat down at its further end. The 
mother looked timid, as though fearing the re- 
sult of the conversation she had requested ; and 
glanced anxiously at her husband, who, for his 
part, had an abstracted and almost distressed ex- 
pression of countenance. 

When they were seated beside the half-opened 
window, — 

' Do not you think,' the mother began, ' that 
it is time for our son to marry ? ' 

' No ; I by no means think so/ said the 
kebbir. 

'Why not?' 

* He is too young.' 

At these words the mother sighed, and a shade 
of sadness passed over her handsome features. 
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* But/ she went on, ' supposing he loved a 
young girl whom we thoroughly approved^ and 
that this young girl loved him ? ' 

' That would not make him a year older/ re- 
plied the kebbir. *No one should marry be- 
fore manhood ; and though, thank God, Stephen 
has not the frivolity of most youths of his age, 
he cannot possibly have the experience which is 
indispensable in the head of a family. The first 
trial that came would find him unprepared/ 

'Living with his wife close to us he could 
always ask our advice/ argued the mother. < Be- 
sides, what do you suppose likely to happen to 
him?' 

* My dear wife, hear me/ returned the kebbir, 
afiectionately. ' The subject you allude to is the 
most serious one we can possibly discuss, and 
neither of us should take it up lightly. I know 
nothing more worthy of respect than a true afiec- 
tion, and have always blamed parents who per- 
mitted caprices of their own to cross such. Still, 
if every man has a right to choose his own com- 
panion for life, parents have also a right to en- 
lighten their children in making their choice. 
For my part, I by no means abdicate this right, 
and hold that I am doing my duty in giving my 
advice on the subject of our son's marriage. 
Though I have no objection to make to the young 
girl who has caught his fancy, I regret that 
chance should have thrown them together while 
Stephen is still at an age when we are almost 
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entirely guided by a first impulse. Somewhat 
more maturity of mind would have guaranteed a 
more lasting happiness to the young girl herself, 
whose cause I am now advocating, even more 
than our son's.' 

'You know, then, who it is that he loves?' 
asked the mother. 

*I do,' returned the kebbir. 'But, if you 
please, before we discuss her, let us exhaust 
the question of principle which you have just 
raised.* 

* Why, where would be the use of that ? ' said 
the mother. * I allow that you are right, as. you 
always are, and, moreover, I am sufficiently im- 
pressed with your superiority never to risk myself 
in an argument with you.' 

* What ! you are going to make fun of me, as 
you used to do when I stood timidly in your pre- 
sence waiting until you should deign to give me 
a look,' said the kebbir with a smile. 

' Not so,' replied she, allowing herself to 
smile in return; 'for it is a very long time 
since we have changed parts, thanks to my 
tenderness ; and it is I now who wait upon your 
eyes.' 

The kebbir took his wife's hand and kissed 
it. 

' Nevertheless,' continued she, ' as you have 
committed the mistake of recalling that happy 
time when you stood in relation to me as Stephen 
now stands to Naomi, I shall avail myself of it 
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to combat your scruples. You who so readily 
decide that our sou ought not to marry because 
he is too young, call up the past by an effort of 
imagination, and picture to yourself how a simi- 
lar decision on the part of my relations would 
have pained you twenty years ago ! Will you 
show yourself more severe than others were to- 
wards you ? Is the recollection of your former 
hopes so faint, or do you now find those hopes so 
futile as to have no longer any influence over 
you ? To lay it down as desirable for a young 
man to have had some experience of life before 
he marries is perfectly just. But to take no ac- 
count of a legitimate feeling as justifying an ex- 
ception to a salutary rule — I am half afraid of 
saying it — I may be wrong perhaps — but this 
does seem to me a mode of proceeding belonging 
to one whose head a little too much predominates 
over his heart.' 

' Come ! Here I am convicted out and out of 
harshness and injustice ! ' cried the kebbir. ' You 
have not accustomed me to such severe treat- 
ment ! ' 

* No, dear ; because hitherto we have only had 
to discuss matters personal to ourselves. But 
now the question involves one who, to you and 
me, is of all human creatures the most interesting ; 
one who did not ask for life, but to whom we 
gave it, and to whom we must never occasion any 
sorrow, lest he chide us for the mournful gift.' 
. The kebbir, as he listened, could not refrain 
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from' a thrill. He looked with surprise at his 
wife, as though he had not expected such a line 
of argument. 

* How can you doubt my feelings for Stephen ?' 
he replied, after a pause. ' It is for his sake ; it 
is owing to my anxiety about his future that you 
see me uneasy at his resolve. You spoke just 
now of the position I once occupied with regard 
to yourself. But at that time I was no longer a 
child ; I had already served my country for ten 
years, and had made experience of all the severi- 
ties of life. Loving you I might well be faithful, 
for I had no illusion left about the nature of mere 
pleasure. And lastly, I had reached a position 
which enabled me to feel secure as to the cir- 
cumstances of your life. Is it so with Stephen ? 
No doubt that he has what I had not in youth, 
— the advantage of not needing to work for his 
bread. What we have belongs to him and his 
sister, and modest as the independence may be, 
it will at least, if only he keep it, preserve him 
from want. But does the whole of life consist 
in the satisfaction of material wants ? Has not 
every man tastes, wishes, feelings, which he 
knows nothing of at the age of twenty, which 
develop with years, and which a wife may 
cruelly frustrate? Until now, following our 
example, Stephen has appeared to like this 
country, and has looked on the occupations he 
has found in it as easy and pleasant. I hope 
they may continue to interest him — such is my 
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strongest wish, indeed — ^but can I answer for it ? 
Would you have me apply to him, who hardly 
knows himself as yet, to be certified whether his 
tastes will ever change ? And if he should one 
day feel unhappy in the life we have chalked out 
for him ; if he should dream of adopting another 
career ; if he grow weary of solitude, what will 
he do with a wife, with children most probably ; 
and how, if he leave us to settle in a large town, 
will he provide for them there where the neces- 
saries of existence cost four times more than in 
this country? Now, do not interrupt me. I 
see what you are going to say. You know 
Stephen ; he has very simple tastes, a great love 
of nature, and, moreover, he would on no con- 
sideration leave his parents. I believe it as 
much as you can, but I am not absolutely cer- 
tain of it. So long as a man has never had 
to grapple either with life's contingencies, or 
with himself, there is no dependence to be placed 
upon him ; and, to return to the subject of this 
marriage, I consider it a suitable one, and I have 
only one objection to make, which is, that It is 
rather premature.' 

* Ah ! how like you that is with your exag- 
gerated caution,' cried the mother. ' I grant 
you that the marriage of Stephen and Naomi 
may have some disadvantages, but what in this 
world was ever entirely free from them ? The 
main point for you and for me is our children's 
happiness. Well, then, there are infinitely 
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fewer chances against Stephen, in the event of 
his marrying a sweet girl that he loves, even 
were he — which I do not think at all likely — 
eventually to weary of the life we had marked 
out for him, than to languish in his youth, to 
lose his spirits and energy, and to think us un- 
kind for crossing his inclinations. Formerly you 
were not given thus coldly to forecast in any- 
thing belonging to that boy. During his first 
years you used to carry him about all day in 
your arms, and the least cry of his would turn 
you pale. The incoherent words that he would 
babble through his tears were to you delicious 
music, and I do really believe that, busy and 
earnest man as you were, you would any day 
have taken a journey of three hundred miles to 
satisfy a mere whim of his. If I ever permitted 
myself a remonstrance, even with good reason, 
you would frown and say severely, " I will not 
have children made unhappy." Heaven knows 
I did not tease your spoiled child over much, but 
at that time your affection was less the reason- 
able-firm tenderness that becomes a father, than a 
grandmother's doting love. Ah, yes! do not 
contradict me, dear husband, for I am telling 
you the truth. And later on, when the child 
had to learn his lessons, what a singular tutor 
you made ! Your indulgence knew no bounds. 
The urchin might tear your books, make play- 
things of your arms, spot your handsomest uni- 
forms^ break your mathematical instruments, and 
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learn vety little in the meantime, and yon 
thought it all right. Later again, when; begin- 
ning to take pleasure in his studies^ he would sit 
up beside you prettily perched on his chair, you 
were always scolding for fear he should be tired. 
To hear you then, the boy was sure to know 
enough to distinguish right from wrong, and yon 
would not have him lose health and strength for 
the sad satisfaction of becoming a well of know- 
ledge. And now that this boy, — ^gentle, helpful, 
docile as he ever is, bent upon pleasing us both ; 
now that he permits himself to look at a girl ; 
now that his heart speaks, and why should it 
not? our's spoke only too loudly once! — now, 
here you are become all wisdom ; anxious about 
his future; apprehensive of I know not what 
absurd changes in his tastes; and for a mere 
nothing, were I not here, or were I weak enough 
to let you follow your bent, you would break his 
heart by telling him, " You are too young ! " 
Why, I hardly know my husband ! ' 

The kebbir, astounded at this burst of maternal 
eloquence, had taken his wife into his arms, and 
laughing, though with something like tears in his 
eyes, passionately embraced her. 

* Ah, women, women ! how well God judged 
in giving you to man, sirens that you are,* cried 
he. * Why you, until now meekness itself, so 
timid always in my presence, speaking mainly 
by your grace and your weakness, here you are 
hostile, sarcastic, almost threatening, and all that 
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because your child is concerned I Come, quench 
the fire in those dear eyes. Although my conduct 
was very natural, I will not make any attempt 
to answer your pleading, and since, come what 
may, you are bent upon being a grandmother, it 
is not I who will deprive you of that delight.' 

The mother now began to feel almost alarmed 
at her own courage. She apologized for her 
triumph, and in the hearts of husband and wife 
there was a sweet return of youth. After a few 
happy moments however, the kebbir begged his 
wife to let him know how she had discovered 
Stephen's intentions. 

' No one told me of them,' said she. ' I guessed 
them from a few words that the innocent curiosity 
of Margaret let slip.' 

'Was she then the confidant of the lovers?* 
asked the kebbir, with some uneasiness. 

' I do not think so,' said the mother, ^ I 
think she found out Naomi's feelings from seeing 
her cry one day, when probably she had had 
some discussion with our son.' 

^That is what displeases me in this affair,' 
replied the kebbir. ' Neither you nor I have 
been consulted. Stephen has engaged himself 
without saying a word to us, as though he were 
entirely his own master, and we had not been 
invariably all kindness to him?' 

< Did you not do the same with me ? ' asked 
the mother. 

* I do not deny that. But I had an excuse ; 
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your nncle and aant, who were your only relatives, 
behaved very ill to you.' 

' Why should we require so much discretion 
from our children ? ' the mother continued. 

* Too late to require it,' cried the kebbir, with 
a smile. ^ This morning I surprised our discreet 
Stephen at Naomi's feet.' 

The mother on hearing this betrayed a slight 
surprise, then by an after-thought, and as though 
she felt a secret satisfaction in recalling her own 
past, — 

* The first time I saw you at my feet was in 
my aunt's garden,' she said. 

Upon this the kebbir rose. He saw plainly 
that he should never conquer his wife upon this 
subject, and that she would always urge his own 
example as a reason for excusing his son. 

' Come,' said he, ^ you are more malicious than 
I took you for, and I shall not continue a dis- 
pute in which you have but too many advantages. 
But I think it better to set things straight at 
once, and I shall call in Stephen, and then go 
with him to make a formal proposal to Naomi's 
father. Do you not think this at least necessary ?' 

The mother only smiled, and the kebbir open- 
ing the door called to his son, who after Naomi's 
departure had gone up into his own room. 

When the young man entered the study, not 
knowing what he was wanted for, he observed 
that his mother was much moved, and that his 
father had a smile of raillery on his lips. 
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' "WeU, Stephen/ said the kebbir, ' our affection 
no longer satisfies you, it seems.' 

' In what way, father V asked Stephen. 

' Do you not wish to be married V 

But at these words, instead of the smile of 
pleasure that they expected, the father and 
mother were amazed at their son's confusion. 
He stood there before them blushing and tremb- 
ling, and not having an idea how they had dis- 
covered his secret, had not a word to say in 
reply. 

' There is no occasion to blush, Stephen/ said 
his mother. ' You are in love with a charming 
girl^ and she is as dear to us as to you.' 

' But — ^mother — who told you — ?' stammered 
out Stephen, with a yet deeper blush. 

' That is of no consequence ! ' broke in the 
kebbir. ' Still, if you hold to knowing the fact, 
it was I, who crossing the wood this morning, 
chanced to see you at Naomi's feet, and made 
all haste to turn back, not chosing to disturb so 
charming a tUe-a-titeJ 

Stephen started at this, and stammered out 
further^ — 

' And— you heard — ' 

* I heard nothing,' said the kebbir ; * but your 
attitude was sufficiently eloquent to render it 
advisable that I should tell you that we ratify 
your choice^ although you never consulted us as 
you might have done.' 

* But, father — ^it was — because — * 
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* Never mind, my boy,' interposed the mother. 
' Your father and I are delighted to tell you that 
we shall raise no obstacle to your happiness.' 

Any one less young, or less delicately scrupul- 
ous than Stephen, would, under similar circum- 
stances, have been overjoyed at these affectionate 
overtures, and heedless of his promised secrecy 
would at once have told his parents the reason 
why he could not avail himself of them ; any other 
almost would have communicated all that had 
passed between the young girl and himself, and 
begged their advice and assistance. And this all 
the more because the reason of Naomi's resolve 
was so touching that it could not fail to have 
excited their approbation, while the sacrifice she 
contemplated was too great not to create in them 
a strong wish to prevent it. But Stephen, full 
of the utter unselfishness that love calls up in 
youths of his age, only saw in this declaration of 
his parents a cause of annoyance to Naomi, and 
possibly of doubt as to the manner in which he 
had kept his promise. Naomi had exacted that 
he should confide the secret of their attachment 
to no one whatever ; chance had betrayed it to 
his father, how was he to behave at this unex- 
pected crisis? The first moments of indecision 
over, and the whole bearing of the position fully 
taken in, he resolved to withhold all further con- 
fidence until he should have had another inter- 
view with her. 

Meanwhile his embarrassment had not escaped 
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his father, and not guessing its cause, be was 
bent on forcing from Stephen an instant and 
categorical confession. 

^ Has Captain Thierry,' be asked, * been made 
aware of your intentions ? ' 

' The captain is aware of nothing, father,' re- 
plied Stephen. 

^ I don't like that/ said the kebbir. < He has 
confided his daughter to us, and were it only out 
of deference to your mother and me, you were 
bound to ask his approval.' 

* Father, you are right, no doubt,' returned 
Stephen^ ' but things are not as yon suppose, and 
there was no possibility of my asking anything 
from the captain.' 

* Why, what can this mean ! ' cried the 
mother. 

The kebbir looked at his son with surprise 
and severity. 

' I entreat of you both,' cried Stephen, clasping 
his hands, ' to suspend your judgment until I am 
released from a promise that obliges me to be 
silent. I only ask for one day's grace. But at 
present do not question me ; I cannot speak.' 

The father and mother looked at each other 
with anxiety that almost amounted to stupe- 
faction. What mysterious, possibly disgraceful, 
cause could thus seal their son's lips. What 
fault could he have committed, in defiance of the 
sacred laws of hospitality, that he should stand 
thus before them in the attitude of a suppliant. 
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The kebbir, unable any longer to end are so 
atrocious a dout>t, sprang suddenly up, and 
grasping his son by the shoulder, said vehe 
mently, — 

* Have you forgotten what you owe to your 
mother, to that innocent child herself, to her 
worthy father^ who only lives in her?' 

But at these words Stephen proudly raised his 
head, and confronting his father with eyes flash- 
ing indignation — 

^ Ah, what are you daring to suppose ! ' he 
cried, and then went to take refuge with his 
mother, as though sure that she at least could 
never harbour such a thought. 

His mother's eyes were full of tears. If she 
did not accuse her son, being indeed as sure of 
him as of herself, she yet understood that there 
was some painful cause for his reserve, and em- 
bracing him, was about to say that they would 
wait until the following day, when the kebbir 
broke in — 

< Hear me,' said he to his son, ^ if I have 
suspected you, it is your own fault. What would 
you have your mother and me think of this 
silence of yours ? What promise can you have 
made ? Who could require you to say nothing 
about a subject you had no cause to conceal^ your 
intentions being honourable ? That the inex- 
perience of your age, and the wish to know if you 
were loved, should have led you to speak to the 
girl herself rather than to her father, I can easily 
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imagine and excuse ; but that things should go 
on thus when even your sister, whose innocence 
you might have respected, has found out the 
secret of your attachment, when any first comer 
might have discovered it as I did, this is what I 
will not allow. And as Naomi's father knows 
nothing of what is going on, you will just come 
along with me and inform him. There must no 
longer be any mystery as far as he is concerned, 
now things have come to this. I should reproach 
myself all my life long for having asked him to 
trust his daughter to us, if he were now to refuse 
to give her to you.' 

' Father, and you too, mother, listen to me in 
return,' replied Stephen. * I implore you both 
to trust me. Above all, whatever you may con- 
jecture, do not harbour the slightest suspicion 
against Naomi. If you only knew ! — If I could 
but speak ! — She is only too worthy of admira- 
tion and respect, and no one knowing the motive 
of her conduct could refrain from blessing her. 
I know all this must seem very obscure, but is 
not my whole life, during which you have had 
no cause of complaint against me, a guarantee 
of the purity of my intentions ? Your plan of 
disclosing my secret to the captain is fatal. Be^ 
lieve me, it would only result in greatly dis- 
tressing him and her, who, from the most generous 
motive, wishes that he should not be informed for 
a long time to come, nor by any other than her- 
self. I do not disguise from you that I love her, 
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and that no dream of Lappiness can eqnal that of 
one day calling her mine. And it is just because 
I love her that I would not on any consideration 
disobey her. Do, then, trust me. I respect her 
more and more, the more I cherish her ; and if 
you do not wish to break my heart, leave me the 
delight of submitting myself to her wishes.' 

The father and mother looked at each other in 
fresh amazement. They could not doubt their 
son's sincerity, and each was vainly endeavour- 
ing to fathom the real cause of his reticence. 

^ So, then, you do not mean to ask the captain 
for his daughter's hand ? ' said the kebbir. 

* I must not, father.' 

' You are afraid, then, of being refused ? ' 
asked his mother. 

* On the contrary.' 

* What do you mean by " on the contrary" ? ' 
said the kebbir. 

'Father,' replied Stephen, 'I am afraid of 
nothing but of displeasing Naomi.' 

* There must be some childishness at the 
bottom of all this,' said the kebbir ; ' an amiable 
childishness, I daresay, but which would not 
bear a moment's discussion. Look here, Stephen,' 
said he, going up to his son, ' would you like your 
mother or me, or both of us together, to try and 
conquer Naomi's scruples? We will tell her 
that we have found out the secret of your mutual 
affection, and that — ' 

' I entreat you, if you love me, to do nothing 
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of the kind/ broke in Stephen in an accent of 
despair. 

The kebbir could not refrain from a gesture of 
impatience. More than once he was on the 
point of speaking, but not feeling sufficient self- 
control, he said nothing. With arms crossed 
behind him, he walked up and down the study, 
where all the objects that surrounded him pleaded 
his son's cause. It was in this large room in- 
deed that the greater part of Stephen's life had 
been passed. Those books, those charts on the 
walls, those globes hanging from the ceiling, 
those optical instruments, those mineralogical 
specimens had all been employed in the child's 
education, and his tutor could not look at them 
without remembering the docility and thorough- 
ness with which his much-loved pupil had re- 
ceived the paternal teaching. After having 
reflected some time on the strange position 
which now seemed fraught with danger, and 
now too trifling to deserve such very serious 
consideration ; urged to indulgence by the expres- 
sion in his wife's eyes, and to prudence by the 
voice of his own reason, he resolved upon a line 
of conduct which, without hurting the feelings of 
the lovers, would free him from any responsibility 
towards the captain. 

' I will not press you any longer,' said he to 
his son, * I will not even endeavour to find out 
your secret. Although I can in no way un- 
derstand the motives that influence Naomi and 
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you, I will believe that they are pure and legiti- 
mate, for it would cost me too much to chauge 
my opinion of either of you. But if I respect in 
you two feelings of which you owe account to 
no other ; I must not forget that I, on my part, 
have a duty to fulfil towards a father who has 
entrusted his daughter to my care. This duty 
obliges me to separate you. Being unable to in- 
form Captain Thierry how matters stand, and 
still more unable to tell Naomi that she roust 
desist from coming to my house, I have but to 
send you away. — Oh, I am not quarrelling with 
him,' continued he kindly, seeing that his wife 
was on the point of interposing ; ' and, moreover, 
were I not detained here for the present by the 
necessity of mediating between the authorities and 
our neighbours the Beni-Haouas, I should make 
a point of accompanying you.' 

* Father — ' said Stephen in much agitation, 
then unable to add another word, bent his head 
down. 

* Speak out,' said the kebbir. ' Do not you 
consider my decision fair and just ? If love has 
not warped your good sense, ask yourself what 
you would do in my place. I refer the matter 
to your own uprightness.' 

' Father, you are quite right,' said Stephen. 

Then pressing the kebbir's hand, he leaned his 
head on his mother's shoulder, and tears started 
to his eyes. 

'This is what you shall do,' continued the 
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kebbir^ the first moment of emotion over : * You 
shall set out immediately to Milianah with a 
letter to the general in command of the sub-divi- 
sion there. This letter will inform him of the 
events of these last days, and beg him to use his 
influence to get that project of displacing the 
Beni-Haoua abandoned. From thence you must 
go on to Algiers, there to wait further instruc- 
tions. It is possible that you will have to go on 
to Paris to plead our neighbours' cause with the 
minister, in which case I shall send you a suffi- 
cient remittance. If that be not necessary, or if 
your departure prompt Naomi to take another 
course, I shall possibly summon you back. But 
this I am resolved upon. My old friend shall 
have nothing to reproach us with, and you and 
Naomi shall return to the right course, which 
forbids you — loving each other as you do— to go 
on meeting if you are not destined to marry.' 

The mother had been listening with the utmost 
attention, and when the kebbir ceased speaking, 
endeavoured to get him to modify his resolve ; • 
but he at once interrupted her, and she saw that 
her entreaties would be useless. She submitted, 
therefore, and said nothing. 

Stephen, however, would not give in without 
a further struggle. 

' I had only asked you for one day to get re- 
leased from my promise to Naomi/ said he to his 
father. ' One day— that is not much ? Will 
you not grant me that ? ' 
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The kebbir reflected awhile, then replied, — 

* Yes ; but on condition that your mother be 
present at your interview.' 

' That is impossible/ said Stephen. 
' Then, my dear boy, get your horse saddled, 
for you will have to set out at once.' 

* But — ^may I not write to Naomi V asked 
Stephen. 

* For what purpose ?' 

' To tell her of my departure.' 

Again the kebbir reflected, — 

' May your mother read your letter ?' asked he. 

' No, father.' 

' Then,' replied the kebbir, ' it will not be you 
but me who apprize her of it.' 

Stephen turned away. 

^ Does not my precaution strike you as reason- 
able ? ' inquired the kebbir. 

' Oh, reasonable ! ' cried Stephen. 

Then suddenly remembering to whom he 
spoke, — 

* You are my father,' said he. 

And bowing respectfully to both parents, he 
left the room. 

* You have been very severe,' exclaimed the 
mother, when they no longer heard his step. 

* I have been only prudent,' replied the kebbir, 
' in protecting the daughter of our friend. I have 
done what I should wish done in Margaret's case, 
were misfortune ever to place her in so painful a 
situation.' 

VOL. n. D 
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This argument appeared unanswerable to the 
mother. She sighed, and after a few minutes 
silence went down with her husband to the 
court. 

Margaret was already there, extremely sur- 
prised to hear of Stephen's departure. As for 
him, apparently resigned to his fate, he was 
superintending the saddling of his horse without 
uttering a word. His father having given him 
a letter addressed to the general, the youth shook 
hands with him, kissed his mother and sister, and 
jumped into the saddle. For some time his 
parents stood watching him moving on in the 
direction of the south, and when a turn in the 
road hid him from their view, arm in arm and 
sad, like persons who had been accomplishing a 
painful duty, they re-entered their dwelling. 

Meanwhile, Stephen began to gallop on as soon 
as he was out of sight of the bordje. He was 
in two minds, — devoured with longing to dash his 
horse along the Montararach road, yet not daring 
to do it for fear of grieving his father. While 
asking himself, however, what harm could pos- 
sibly result from his disobedience, he mechanically 
approached the cemetery where he had last seen 
Naomi, then went to take a look at the gourbis 
they had so often visited together, and finally, 
still hesitating, found himself opposite the island 
whence he had carried her off at the risk of his 
life six months ago. All these scenes, so fraught 
with her image, merely served to increase his 
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sadness ; and what tortured him most of all was 
to leave her thus uninformed of the reason of their 
separation, without telling her that absence would 
never alter his feelings, without giving her the 
slightest token of remembrance. What would 
Naomi think when she found him gone ? Would 
she not have some reason to feel that while bend- 
ing to his father's will, he might have recollected 
that she too had claims upon him. Stephen was 
wondering what measure he could possibly take 
to reconcile what he owed both to filial dutj and 
to love, when his eye fell upon Maumen^sche^ 
and although the guide seemed a singular kind 
of messenger for a lover to choose, yet having no 
time to seek another^ he resolved to send him off 
to Naomi. 

Maumenesche, who had explored the country 
in the direction of the mountains of the Sbeahs, 
without discovering anything to confirm his sus- 
picions, was retracing his steps with the inten- 
tion of exploring the banks of Oued Dhamous^ 
when he heard himself called, and looking round, 
saw Stephen riding along the bank of the river. 
He joined him at once, and, having saluted him, 
inquired whither he was going at the hour of the 
siesta. 

'I am going to Milianah/ replied Stephen; 
^frorn thence I shall perhaps go on to Algiers, 
possibly to Paris.' 

^To Paris!' exclaimed the guide, in utter 
amazement. 
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Then, at once checking himself, he qnietlj 
added — 

^ Is it the kebbir who is sending you away V 

^ Yes/ said Stephen^ with a sigh ; < and I am 
setting off so hurriedly that I have not even time 
to go and take leave of my friends at Mon- 
tararach/ 

* Well, then/ returned Maumen^he, ' by the 
blessing on thy dear head^ I will^ if thou seest fit, 
go to see them for thee. Tell me what I am to 
say.' 

But Stephen had no writing materials about 
him, and the idea of trusting a verbal message of 
love to the guide never even entered his head. 
Looking around, as people in perplexity do, he 
saw that he was in a grassy spot strewn with all 
sorts of flowers. Then suddenly remembering 
that during the long leisure hours of winter his 
sister Margaret had amused herself with teaching 
Naomi the poetic ' language of flowers/ he dis- 
mounted, and giving Maumen^sche the bridle to 
hold, said — 

' I merely want to send a token to Captain 
Thierry's daughter. In giving it her you will 
remember that " silence is golden.*' ' 

Maumen^sche gravely bowed, and Stephen 
went to the water's edge to look for a few speak- 
ing flowers. In less than three minutes he was 
back^ with a nosegay in his hand. 

' Here it is/ said he, giving it to the guide, 
and taking, the bridle from him. ' And now, if 
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yon love me, lose no time, and may Ood gaide 
thee well, Maumen^sche.' 

' So be it,' returned the Arab, ' and may Ood 
keep thee from all ill.' 

Then, while the guide strode off in the direc- 
tion of Montararach, Stephen remounted his 
horse, and made his way down to the river. 

His heart was now somewhat lighter, and yet^ 
as he went over the events of the morning, he 
could not help deploring his father's resolution. 
But while he kept conjecturing what its probable 
consequences would be, and while his parents on 
their side were thinking of the child they had 
judged it necessary to banish from their home, 
other events were preparing destined to modify 
alike their hopes and fears. These events — con- 
templated for a moment, thanks to the gipsy's 
warnings, then owing to false reports lightly dis- 
missed as averted by precautions already taken 
— had no connexion with their resolution^ still 
less with their feelings. It was nothing short of 
the existence of every one of them that these 
events threatened, and not one of the family had 
the least suspicion that they were about to burst 
upon them that very day with the suddenness 
and violence of a thunderbolt. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SBEAHS. 

AFTER crossing Oned Dhamous, Stephen made 
his way up the hill towards the table-land 
of the Aghalik of the Zatjmas. The day was 
too far advanced to allow of his reaching Mili- 
anah before nightfall, so he determined to halt at 
the caid of the Braz tribe, whose donar stood 
half-way between Milianah and the bordje. 
Although the road he took was steep, he hoped 
to reach that donar in less than three hours, and 
riding straight up the incline, he only diverged 
to avoid copsewood and quagmires, directing his 
course by the position of the sun, which was 
shining in mid-heaven, and flooding the country 
with a dazzling white light. Stephen had been 
riding on thus for about an hour, quickening his 
faithful Salem's pace by occasionally pressing his 
flanks with his boot-heel^ when he arrived at the 
opening of a pass between high mountain sides, 
and as he was about to enter it, impelled by a 
vague and indescribable suspicion, cast a long 
and searching glance all around him. 

The district into which he was now going to 
penetrate was sterile and desert, so sterile indeed 
that one only saw a few meagre mastichs and 
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arbutus bushes scattered sparsely here and there. 
On all sides marble peaks of ashy white rose one 
above another, seeming in their ghastly bareness 
as though calcined by a devastating fire. Every 
now and then the rocks pierced the soil like 
bones of a dead body seen through gashes in the 
skin. Long arched rib-like ridges came one 
after the other, connected at different intervals 
with the irregular summit as with a vertebral 
column, and caverns yawned in the sides of these 
skeleton mountains as though they had been dis- 
located by some volcanic convulsions. Every- 
where the white marble forced itself on the eye^ 
crumbling away with age, and sometimes over- 
laid with moss. This hard dry marble, with its 
cracks^ fissures, and serrated surface, uplifted by 
some convulsion from the depths of the soil, ex- 
tended far as the eye could reach, and occu- 
pied an area of twelve miles^ its jagged ridges 
showing all manner of grotesque outlines against 
the blue of the sky. These ridges were divided 
by a ravine f running obliquely from north to 
south, half of it in deep shadow, through which 
one of the tributaries of Oued Dhamous wound 
its way in little threads of green water^ be- 
tween tufts of oleander, and intersecting grassy 
plots, while on a hillock above it a blasted oak * 
flung its broken branches into the air in an atti- 
tude of appeal, which had something pathetic 
about it. f 

Stephen rode on very slowly, his horse slipping 
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on the stones at every step. The solitude of the 
place, its desolation, the sound of the wind 
sweeping the sonorous hill-sides, all combined to 
affect him; and although he could see nothing 
calculated to alarm, he threw a searching glance 
at every fissure in the narrow gorge. Sometimes 
the shrill cry of a bird of prey would cause him 
a sudden shudder, sometimes too the wind shak- 
ing the old oak, and drawing from its withered 
leaves a sound as of the rattling of arms. At such 
moments Stephen would gather up the reins and 
listen intently; then, the wind dying down, 
smile at his own apprehension. The heat was 
overwhelming. The gueheli was blowing, and 
burning clouds of dust began to eddy round. 
The horse, however, walked on all the same, 
flapping his sides with his tail, pricking his ears, 
and giving little snorts of satisfaction. Some- 
times he lowered his head and snatched a blade 
or two of grass as he went along. The grass by 
the side of the stream had been recently mown, 
and was gathered into heaps to dry. One of 
these heaps was rather longer than the rest, and, 
stretching out his neck, Salem made towards it. 
But just while showing his teeth to snatch at it 
in passing by, Stephen felt him tremble, and, 
taking a flying leap, the animal came down 
several paces off. 

He then began to turn round, laying his ears 
back, and in spite of his rider's efforts, refusing 
to approach the hay-cock. Stephen could not 
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make out his terror, and bent over his neck to 
discover its cause. But no sooner had he done 
so than he too started. The hay-cock seemed to 
breathe. 

It rose and fell evenly, almost imperceptibly, 
as though there were a man lying on his back 
under it. Stephen now understood that he had 
fallen into an ambuscade of brigands. At once 
he resolved upon his line of conduct^ with the 
coolness of one whose courage danger only in- 
creases. Conquering the instinctive tendency 
which would have led him to retrace his steps 
and seek safety in flight, he quickly turned 
Salem's head aside and continued to advance 
through the pass. 

'Evidently/ said he to himself, 'there is a 
man there on the look-out> and that man is not 
alone. Nor is it on my account that he and 
his companions are here ; for with the exception 
of my horse, there is nothing they could rob me 
of. If I retrace my steps they will be afraid of 
my giving the alarm at the douar of the Beni- 
Haouas^ and before Salem has broken into a 
gallop a shower of balls will lay us both low. 
If, on the contrary, I pretend not to be aware of 
anything unusual, the bandits will not expose 
themselves to lose substance for shadow, and 
under the impression that I shall do them no 
harm, may probably let me pass by.' 

While reasoning thus he rode on, apparently 
indifferent, but looking intently at everything — 
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even at the least projections of the marble rocks^ 
and the tufts of oleander rocked to and fro by 
the wind above the stream. About thirty paces 
from the blasted oak, in a fissure of the rock, he 
observed a mastich bush, tall and spreading, and 
so close, that the eye could not penetrate into it. 
As he drew nearer^ he wondered how it was that 
this bush grew on stone^ but when he came quite 
close, he observed that its leaves, instead of 
pointing upwards, slightly drooped, and were 
beginning to fade. Then he no longer had the 
slightest doubt left. He was in the very midst 
of the ambush^ and the mastich bush was made 
up of branches put together by the robbers. 

They let him pass however. Not a leaf 
stirred, not a sound escaped from the bush. 
Salem, as though he understood his master's 
conduct, betrayed no alarm, did not even quicken 
his pace. Every instant Stephen expected to 
hear a sudden explosion, followed by hissing 
bullets ; but nothing occurred to justify his 
apprehension. The gorge was silent as though 
he were the only living creature there. The 
marble walls — each of them about five hundred 
feet high — which enclosed him, echoed no other 
sound than that of Salem's hoofs^ and when at 
last having ventured to put his horse into a 
gallop, the panting animal pulled up on the 
eastern summit of the ridge, Stephen asked him- 
self whether what he had seen could be real, so 
amazed was he to find himself still alive. 
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Nevertheless, a thought now occurred which 
made him shudder, — whom were these brigands 
going to attack ? What was the object of their 
expedition ? The fear that it might be directed 
against his father's house thrilled him with mor- 
tal terror. He suddenly reined up his horse and 
jumped down. Something imperatively forbade 
him to leave the place. 

After a short interval of reflection, he fastened 
Salem's bridle around a projection of rock, then 
very slowly crept on his hands and knees along 
the ridge', which sloped down to where the arti- 
ficial bush hid the thieves. This enterprise in- 
volved many kinds of danger : one false step 
was enough to precipitate him into the ravine, 
the smallest stone disturbed and falling near the 
bush must infallibly arouse the men he was bent 
on surprising, and in either case all was over 
with him. Yet had his own life only been at 
stake, it is possible, rash as youths of his age 
generally are, that he might have risked some 
unwise act, but the existence of all the beings 
dearest to him depended upon his success. 
Therefore, exercising the utmost caution, holding 
back his breath, never moving without having 
exactly calculated the next step, he contrived, by 
working his way round an angle of rock, to bring 
himself close to the false mastich bush, whose 
ingeniously arranged branches bent down to the 
ground. 

Hardly had he crawled thither, lying flat on 
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his face, and further concealed bj the colour of 
his dress resembling that of the ground^ when he 
saw coming up from the south a ragged Arab, 
who walked along with the utmost circumspec- 
tion. This Arab followed the line of oleanders 
that grew in the water, so as to be half-hidden 
bj their leaves. From time to time he stopped 
and looked about him^ like one who had not been 
in the district for some time, and had some diffi- 
culty in exactly recalling it. At the sight of the 
blasted oak, however, he made a gesture of satis- 
faction^ and at once turned towards the bush, 
walked up to it^ without suspecting Stephen's 
presence, then lifted a branchy and slipped him- 
self under the green shelter. 

There were several men already there, and 
they now began to discuss their further plans. 

* Your bush catches the eye,' said the new- 
comer. ' It is too regular, and you have placed 
it on the rock. Why not plant it in the 
water ? ' 

' Mastichs do not grow in water,' returned 
another voice, ' and there is nothing but rock all 
around.' 

' So much the worse then ! ' said the new- 
comer. 'But who has passed this way since 
morning?' 

' We only saw one man, a Roumi, riding to- 
wards the Braz douar,' rejoined another voice. 
' Messaouach, who is hiding at the entrance of the 
pass, announced him when still some way off?' 
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'The Roumi did not seem to suspect any- 
thing?' 

'No.' 

' That 's right; 

At that moment another Arab appeared be- 
tween the oleanders, and like the first stopped on 
seeing the oak, then darted under the mastich. 
New questions now arose, Stephen continuing 
motionless, and not losing a word. Suddenly 
footsteps above him made him shudder; a third 
Arab was making his way straight, down the hill- 
side to the bush. Before long, both from the 
south and the east, other Arabs made their ap- 
pearance, all singly, but converging to the same 
spot. In less than an hour Stephen counted 
twelve, who came successively to squat beneath 
the dome of foliage. From where he was he 
could get a glimpse of them sitting closely packed, 
all wretchedly dressed in dirty burnouses, bare- 
footed, ferocious-looking, and each of them with 
a knife hung round his neck. Now that the 
band was complete, a kind of council of war was 
held, and they alternately set forth their views 
regarding the projected expedition in slow and 
deliberate speech. 

It appeared that one of the party was doubtful 
of success, for he was asked the reason of his 
obstinate silence, only answering the more impa- 
tient and energetic by shrugs of the shoulder. 

* We must retrace our steps,' said he at last. 
' The day before yesterday, as I left Mazouna^ I 
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met an old mare who was black and lame. This 
is of all omens the worst.' 

At these words the bandits looked at each 
other in utter dismay. This was indeed quite 
enough to convince them that they would all 
perish unless they abandoned their enterprise. 
But just then the youngest of the party, so snbtle- 
witted a man that he was reported capable of 
taking off the wings of a fly without its knowing 
it, and who consequently had received the nick- 
name of El'Lianoun^^ lifted up his voice. 

'To return is impossible!' he exclaimed. 
* What would our wives say ? How should we 
venture to show ourselves empty-handed after 
having boasted of despoiling those vile Christians ! 
As to omens, you know they only concern the 
person who has seen them. He therefore who 
met the lame mare can leave us. For us who 
have not met her, for me above all, who this 
very morning started two partridges from under 
my feet — the surest sign of success — I shall do 
what I have resolved to do, even if I have to set 
about it alone.' 

' If you do it we will do it too,' replied three 
or four voices. But this did not satisfy El- 
Lianoun, who wanted to carry the whole band 
with him. 

* How should you doubt of success ? ' continued 
he. ' Have we neglected any one precaution ? 
Before our departure we each of us gave alms to 
1 The wasp-catcher. 
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the poor, praying them to intercede with God 
for our safe guidance and return. None of us is 
capable of treachery, we are all of the same tribe, 
we have often burnt powder together. Even 
could fear whiten our faces, could we abandon 
our Marabout Bel-Kassen, who is waiting for us 
near the Christian's house at the Koubba of Sidi- 
el-Bahri ? Never ! Besides, we have to be com- 
pensated for all our trouble. Is it for nothing 
that to avoid the Mekrazenis we have made this 
great circuit by the slopes of Tell, so as to come 
from a contrary direction to our own mountains ? 
Is it for nothing that we have endured hunger 
and thirst, and trotted through the darkness like 
jackals ? Suppose we were cowardly enough to 
retreat, having done no other work than par- 
leying like a parcel of old women, if the French 
were to meet us at two days' march from our 
village would they not guess what we had meant 
to do ? Would they spare us ? Who dare affirm 
they would ? That would happen to us, which 
has already happened to some of our friends, who, 
setting out like us to augment their possessions, 
never returned or sent us any tidings. The 
French would make us cross the blue water in 
their smoke-ships; then in their cold land, be- 
neath their pale sun, they would shut us up in 
some prison to pine to death far from our wives. 
If, indeed, we are taken weapon in hand by 
night in the houses of our tjrrants, we shall be 
shot, but that is a thousand times better than to 
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laDguish between the frozen walls of a prison, 
having nothing but unclean swine's flesh to eat, 
working hard all day, wearing irons on our feet, 
and being constantly beaten like dogs. And 
besides, if we run a chance of death in going to 
the bordje, we also run a chance of booty. Think 
of all the treasures the kebbir possesses. He has 
great wealth of money and clothing, new jewels 
and weapons, all thiogs that are easily carried 
ofl*. He has too, they say^ more than ten horses, 
which will serve us to get back quickly to our 
mountains. And then think what an oppor- 
tunity! We shall never meet with a better. 
Everything insures success, the disaffected Beni- 
Haouas, whom they want to dispossess of their 
lands, if they pursue us will do so very carelessly, 
secretly well pleased to be avenged by us on 
their oppressors. The Montararach soldiers will 
not dare to leave their walls for fear of an attack 
on the colonists that they are there to defend. 
There will be hardly any moon to-night. The 
guebeli which is blowing will obscure the stars. 
The Christians, overcome with heat, will sleep 
early and heavily. We cannot then help suc- 
ceediog. By the head of God's Prophet we shall 
succeed I ' 

To these words responded fervent though low- 
voiced exclamations — 

* Yes, we shall succeed,' said one. 

' That was well said,' declared another. 

' The black mare does not concern us.' 
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' We see that ; we admit that.' 
^ An end to discussion ! ' 

* It is written that we are to go.' 

* Our riches will be increased.' 

^ We shall be thorns in the flesh of our 
enemies.' 

* Their treasures will rejoice the eyes of our 
wives.' *v 

' As soon as it is dark we will set out ! ' 
Stephen had crept away while they were 
exulting thus. He had no longer the slightest 
doubt left : it was his father's house that was to 
be pillaged^ and the existence of his whole family 
lay in the power of those merciless men. The 
unhappy youth was petrified with horror. Al- 
though up to the present time he himself had 
never witnessed a scene of brigandage, the stories 
with which his childish ears used to be filled 
were all of the bloodthirsty ravages made by 
these Sbeahs. He knew their ferocity from 
numerous instances of farms burnt down, chil- 
dren strangled or stolen, whole families surprised 
and massacred in sleep ; and his father himself, 
little given to exaggerate as he was, had re- 
peatedly told him that there was no quarter to 
be expected from the men of Dahra, if misfor- 
tune once threw you into their grasp. As he 
climbed the hill-side, — with infinite diflficulty 
however, for his knees trembled, and his hands 
had grown weak and flaccid, — Stephen kept 
blessing Heaven for putting it into his head to 

▼OL. II, E 
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return and spy out the plans of these bandits. 
It was not personal fear that made his limbs like 
wax, and obliged him to stop constantly to draw 
breath ; it was the idea of the fate that would 
have overtaken the beings he so loved, had not 
chance or Providence brought him into this 
desert place to surprise the purpose of their foes. 
Nevertheless, while shuddering at the ghastly 
images his fancy called up, he felt his spirits rise, 
as he reflected that in spite of the difficulties of 
the way, his house would not take more than an 
hour to reach, and that his father, once apprised 
of the designs of the Sbeahs, would give them a 
rough reception at the head of the Beni-Haoua's, 
goums, and the village garrison. But when be 
had reached the top of the hill all his hopes fled, 
and a sudden terror made his heart stand still. 
Salem, whom he had left there so short a time be- 
fore, and on whose fleetness he had depended for 
reaching the bordje in time, — Salem^ till ihen so 
docile, his main reliance in defeating the plans of 
these Sbeahs, — Salem had disappeared ! 

Stephen looked for him in all directions, 
wondering whether he could have loosened his 
bridle himself, or whether a bandit had led him 
away, yet not daring to call him, — when the same 
shrill cry of a bird of prey, which he heard on 
entering the gorge, sounded anew from the 
direction of the hay-cock, and the cry was imme- 
diately followed by the distant sound of a horse's 
hoofs galloping at utmost speed. Stephen, in his 
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distraction, rushed to an eminence that com- 
manded the whole of the pass. From thence he 
could see Salem galloping freely over the hills in 
a northern direction, and as he looked below him 
at the place where he had left the Sbeahs dis- 
cussing their schemes under the shelter of the 
fictitious mastich bush, a new horror awaited 
him. The blasted oak continued to raise its 
broken arms on its hillock, but not a trace re- 
mained of the bush nor of the wretches it had 
concealed I 

What was to be done? Stephen was suffi- 
ciently conversant with Arab stratagems to know 
exactly what must have happened. The cry had 
been given by the look-out man under the hay. 
That cry was to appiise the Sbeahs of a horse hav- 
ing passed by, and to put them upon their guard. 
As soon as they heard it they must have de- 
stroyed their mastich bush, thrown its branches 
into the river, and probably dispersed, agreeing 
to meet somewhere nearer to the bordje. What 
then was to be done ? It would take Stephen 
at least three hours to reach the Braz douar, as 
much to get to that of the * Beni-Haoua, and 
more to arrive at the village of Montararach. 
During this time the bandits might attack his 
father's house, and when he arrived there with 
help, ruins only might await him, — for the sun 
was now rapidly getting low, and before long it 
would be night. As to taking the shortest cut 
to the bordje, that unfortunately was out of the 
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questioD. The baodits occupied the road, and 
there were fifteen of them. There was no chance 
of preceding them on that path. Stephen rapidly 
took in all these painful facts, and having weighed 
them, resolved to follow the Sbeahs, to keep as 
close to them as possible, to discover their new 
ambuscade, and then, the moment he saw the 
whole party assembled, to profit by the darkness, 
and run to the bordje. Salem, he concluded, on 
breaking loose must have gone back to his stable. 
Stephen was therefore in hopes that his father, 
alarmed at seeing him return without a rider, 
would send off servants in all directions to look 
for him. Some of these he might meet, in which 
case the alarm could be more speedily given. 
At once, therefore, he acted upon his resolve, 
and scrambling down into the ravine by the way 
he had now twice taken, he reached the river- 
bed, picked up a stout branch of mastich, and, 
stripping off its branches, turned it into a kind of 
club, which in his hands might on occasion prove 
a formidable weapon. 

Not many minutes were needed to reach the 
hay field at the entrance of the pass. He turned 
over the heaps ; they were all empty ; the man 
who had lurked under one of them had vanished. 
From that moment Stephen advanced with the 
utmost caution, bent almost in two. Before him 
stretched an almost bare expanse, strewn here 
and there with low scrub. To his left, about a 
mile and a half off, rose the peak known under 
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the name of Kef-el- Hatnar. At his feet ran the 
half dried up tributary of Oued Dharaous, de- 
scribing a wide curve till it reached the base of 
the peak, and there losing itself in the larger 
river, to run with it in a straight line to the sea. 
The evening threw long shadows across this silent 
and desolate landscape ; one might have said that 
nature was already half asleep, rendered languid 
and drowsy by the hot breatli of the south. From 
time to time a bush would shake as though some 
animal had run through it, and a cry — the same 
bird-of-prey note which Stephen now believed to 
be an imitation, serving as a signal — would pierce 
the air, then all again be still. Meanwhile the 
light rapidly decreased ; the summit of the moun- 
tains glowed fiery red, while shadows thickened 
around their base. It is impossible to say how 
much self-control the young man had to exercise 
to creep on thus deliberately, instead of rushing 
onward at the risk of falling beneath the brigands' 
knives. He felt that they were all there before 
him, scattered about in the brushwood, and tend- 
ing to one and the same spot, and beyond in the 
purple mists of evening he could distinguish, 
gleaming white out of a mass of verdure, his 
father's house. There all he loved were repos- 
ing, while ravenous murder was advancing on 
them ! Every moment his knees knocked against 
the stones, the branches of the brushwood caught 
in his long hair, or flapped back in his face, while, 
dragging his stick after him, neck outstretched, 
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and every faculty strained to the ntmost, he kept 
moving on. The rustling in' the scrub before him 
showed the progress of the Sbeahs, while the re- 
peated cries enabled him to judge how far he was 
from the man who served as look-out. All at 
once the sun sank below the horizon^ and the 
shadows deepened. In a few moments night 
would throw her black mantle over them all. 
Stephen had already decided what route to take, 
while, rushing at his utmost speed to his father's 
house. Believing himself certain to succeed, he 
had risen on one knee, and watching the last ray 
of light which was fading from the mountain, was 
on the point of starting, when, before the least 
sound had awaked his attention, he felt a hand 
laid on his shoulder, his stick was snatched away, 
and three men fell upon him. 

In a second he was thrown down, gagged, 
bound, and laid flat on the earth, having hardly 
had time to utter a sound. A few moments later 
the fifteen bandits surrounded him, bending down 
to look into his face. He saw their savage eyes 
gleam in the dusk, and some of them were already 
drawing their knives, when El-Lianoun, the same 
who an hour before had succeeded in reassuring 
them as to the success of their enterprise, violently 
pushed them back. 

* "Will you always act like children V said he ; 
< where would be the purpose of killing him now ? 
May not one of our party fall into the hands of 
the enemy ? And would not he, theny rather be 
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exchaDged for this Ronmi than have to make the 
hare s leap under the hullets ? ' ^ 

The handits looked at each other without 
speaking. 

' Two men will he enough to watch him/ said 
El-Lianoun. * They must wait for us here. On 
our return, if all happens as we hope^ it will be 
time enough to get rid of this dog. Leave him 
alone now.' 

Stephen the while felt as though he should 
surely die of anguish. Motionless as a felled 
tree, his thoughts with fearful rapidity conjured 
up the most horrible images. Alas ! it was not 
of himself he was thinking. His father, his 
mother, his sister, whom he had left so full of life, 
rose before his imagination as terrible phantoms. 
Now that he was a prisoner, none could warn 
them of the impending danger, and he seemed to 
see them all expiring in the flames that consumed 
their dwelling. 

Meanwhile, the Sbeahs had risen ; then, upon 
a sign of El-Lianoun, Stephen saw them dis- 
perse and glide away. Only two, wrapped in 
their black burnouses, remained crouching beside 
him. Night had now fallen, and not a sound 
disturbed the awful stillness that brooded over 
the country. But it would appear that Stephen 
and the two men who were watching him 
were not alone in that wild place ; for, as 

1 An allusion to the way in which a hare rolls over when 
shot. 
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soon as ever the bandits were gone, a bush of 
tamarisk tbat stood about thirty feet behind the pri- 
soner began to move noiselessly and very slowly, 
approaching him by an almost imperceptible glid- 
ing. Neither Stephen nor his guards remarked 
this singular fact, and the tamarisk had come 
close behind them without their being aware of 
it. When the bush was about four feet from the 
silent group, it came no further, and its branches 
began to divide at the top^ bending to the right 
side and the left, till at last, noiseless as a bird's 
wing stretching over its nest, — they rested ou the 
ground. Then a man was seen to emerge from 
behind them, kneeling and motionless, holding 
his breath, and pressing his finger to his lips. 
Stephen lying on his back saw him, and was 
amazed^ but he did not stir, believing that he was 
come to help him, and fearing to rouse the atten- 
tion of the Sbeahs. Suddenly, through a rent in 
the clouds, some stars cast a faint light on the 
spot. Stephen's eyes were riveted on those of 
the new-comer, whose figure got gradually more 
distinct, and at length the prisoner felt his heart 
give a wild throb as he recognised the vigorous 
and intelligent face now smiling at him to be that 
of his old friend Maumenesche. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MAUMENi:SCHE. 

IfAUMENlSSCHE, after having executed the 
iU- commission with which Stephen had charged 
him, lost no time in retracing his steps and re- 
suming his exploration at the place where it had 
been interrupted. On reaching the left bank of 
Oned Dhamous, he walked up the stream for some 
way, then, finding nothing there that confirmed 
his suspicions, crossed over to the right side, and 
examining the bushes scattered round, gradually 
reached the marble mountain ridge separating the 
territory of the Braz tribe from that of the Beni- 
Haouas. For about half-an-hour he had been 
searching out every least track with the patience 
and intelligence of a bloodhound, when he heard at 
a considerable distance a shrill cry like that of an 
eagle, but at once guessing that it could be nothing 
else than a signal given by a human being, he threw 
himself down on his face under a dwarf palm^ 
and waited. Hardly had he lain there a moment, 
his ear resting on the ground, than the sound of a 
horse's hoofs reached him. It was still very 
faint, but as he listened it grew more defined. 
Maumenesche finding that the horse was coming 
his way, and never supposing that he was gal- 
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lopiDg thus without a rider^ stretched himself out 
still flatter to escape observation, when, taming 
his eyes round, he recognised Salem prancing 
about alone. At once the guide leaped to his 
feet and rushed towards him, asking himself, with 
terror and amazement, how he could possibly 
have escaped from his master. But, unfortu- 
nately^ Salem did not seem inclined to be caught. 
As soon as he saw Maumenesche^ he wheeled 
about^ kicked up his heels, and, retracing his 
course, trotted off towards the mountain. From 
time to time he stopped and looked round, as 
though to see whether the guide were tired of 
following ; then would rear and set off again, 
carrying his head high that he might not en- 
tangle his feet in the bridle. 

' Ah, those stupid creatures ! * cried Maumen- 
esche, as he quickened his pace to get near 
Salem. ^ Here is one that has seen his master 
killed, or killed him by throwing him off down 
some ravine. This horse knows me, knows that 
I am his master's friend and would help him if 
possible, and instead of guiding me to him, amuses 
itself with its fantasia.' 

All at once^ however, another idea struck him^ 
and, ceasing to run, he sat down on a stone. 

* We shall see if thy cunning exceeds man's.' 
Then taking a cake out of his hood, he broke it 
as if going to eat it, but, while bending his 
head down, he carefully watched Salem's every 
movement 
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The horse^ seeing that Maamendsche no longer 
followed him^ had stopped. He looked at him 
sometimes, no doubt, querying what he could be 
about, then, having caught scent of the cake, he 
trotted up in the direction of the Arab, swerved 
away, returned, leaping over the bushes, shaking 
his mane, and flapping his legs with his tail. At 
last, in four bounds, he came opposite to the 
guide, stood still, stretched out his neck, smelt 
the cake, and delicately took hold of it with his 
lips. 

Maumenesche's hand was already on the reins. 
He rose and examined the horse while it was 
eating. There was no trace of violence, not a 
drop of blood on its polished hide, neither had 
Salem had any fall, — his sides and knees shone 
as usual ; there were only a few scratches on the 
saddle, made by thorny bushes. 

^ What can have happened?' Maumen^sche 
kept wondering. ^The kebbir's son is a good 
rider, he is not likely to get thrown ; and, be- 
sides, Salem is not vicious ; he is indeed more to 
be trusted than his kind in general. There must 
be some snare laid by the Sbeahs at the bottom 
of this.' 

Meanwhile the guide kept looking in all direc- 
tions, and seeing nothing that cohld point him 
the right way, he stamped with irritation. How 
was he to find Stephen ? All was silence ; the 
only indications that could possibly help him to 
discover where horse and rider had parted were 
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the slight marks that Salem's shoes had left on 
the ground. These he resolved to follow, not 
wishing to give the alarm at the bordje, and feel- 
ing that if Stephen were indeed killed it would 
be soon enough to tell it to his family. There 
were two tracks at the place where Maumenesche 
had laid hold of Salem, and these took different 
directions. One went towards the pass ; the 
other came straight down the left side of the 
mountain. It was evident that the horse on 
leaving Oued Dhamous had entered the pass, 
then, after the accident, whatever it was, that 
separated him from his master, he had returned 
towards the river, ascending the mountain on its 
other side, and descending it on this. Having 
examined the direction of the tracks, Maumen- 
^he decided to reverse the course Salem had 
taken, judging rightly that the Sbeahs, if they 
were the cause of the separation of horse and 
master, must be lurking about the defile, since 
Salem had taken to the mountain to escape them. 
This ingenious inference, if not exactly corre- 
sponding with the fact, came pretty near to it, 
and saved the life of Maumenesche. In fact, had 
the guide followed Salem's track into the gorge, 
and advanced a few steps into it, Stephen, as he 
crept down the mountain to follow the Sbeahs, 
would have seen them start from under the 
bushes where they were concealed, and put a 
violent end to Maumenesche's investigations. 
Nothing of the kind occurred, as we know, the 
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guide having reached the summit of the moun- 
tain, while Stephen was gliding into the defile. 
There was indeed a moment during which 
Stephen, Maumenesche, and the Sbeahs were so 
near that a very slight noise would have sufficed 
to warn them of each other's presence. They 
were turning in a circle, the radius of which was 
about the length of a musket-shot. A few 
blocks of stone were all that lay between the 
guide and the Sbeahs, while but a dwarf palm 
divided them from the kebbir's son. Unfortu- 
nately, Maumenesche, dragging Salem after him, 
continued to rise, while the bandits, crawling on 
their faces, and following their scout, were 
going northwards, pursued, as we have seen, by 
Stephen. From henceforth it was impossible 
that they could meet ; at all events not until the 
guide had gone over the whole of the circular 
course taken by Salem. And sometimes it was 
almost impossible to make out exactly where this 
course lay, for here and there the horse had 
diverged, jumping about right and left, and, be- 
sides, the soil was so hard and dry that his track 
was very faint. The iunumerable difficulties he 
met with were little calculated to allay the 
guide's apprehensions, and while climbing the 
marble sides of the hill, he often mentally apos- 
trophized Salem much as follows : — 

* If thou wert, as is pretended, the noblest of 
animals, instead of drawing back when I drag 
thee along, thou wouldst be like a dog in a leash 
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straining against the collar when following a 
track. But no ! thou hast neither nose nor sense. 
Thy master may be killed to thy certain know- 
ledge, and thine only, and thou showest no 
sorrow. A dog would howl with grief; all thou 
thinkest of is jumping about like a kid in heather. 
And yet thy master fed thee from his own 
hand!' 

Meanwhile the guide was gaining ground, and 
at length arrived at the place where Stephen had 
fastened up the horse. No one whose eye was 
practised as that of Maumenesche could fail to 
guess what had gone on here. Numerous horse- 
shoe marks produced by Salem's stamping about, 
described a circle around an isolated stone, and 
the moss which carpeted this stone had been 
rubbed off by the bridle. Having further estab- 
lished this fact by looking at the inside of the 
bridle, and finding green spots on it, Maumen- 
esche concluded that the horse, tired of being left 
alone, had by dint of pulling worked his bridle 
off the projection of rock round which it bad been 
fastened. But in this he wronged the fine crea- 
ture. The- truth was that Salem, who was no 
doubt tired of his position, on seeing the guide, 
whom he so well knew, some hundreds of feet 
below him, had made a violent bound, and feeling 
his bridle give way had joyously dashed off to- 
wards him, galloping over the stones. 

' This is what comes of crossing the fancies of 
animals,' said the guide to himself; ' and employ- 
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ing, in order to secnre an Arab horse, a method 
that he. particularly objects to, not haying been 
accustomed to it. If the kebbir's son^ as his 
father has often recommended him, had but 
passed the reins over Salem's head, and placed 
them before him on the ground, Salem would 
have been motionless as the trunk of a tree until 
his master came to fetch him. It is true that in 
that case I should probably not have fallen in 
with him. But why should the rider have left 
his horse ? Had he too got wind of these 
Sbeahs?' 

From the spot where the guide now halted, the 
traces of Salem's hoofs in an inyerse direction 
became very distinct, and showed that the horse 
had galloped up out of the defile, as if pursued, 
or rather as if urged on to the utmost speed by 
his rider, for, according to the guide's inference, 
it was only Stephen who could have passed the 
reins around the stone. As he descended the 
diagonal line which the horse had ascended, 
Maumenesche met however with a material proof 
of Stephen s having passed this way ; this was a 
hat-riband given him by his sister Margaret, 
which had been caught by a thorny branch at 
about the height a horseman's head would reach 
to. Certain then that he must soon come upon 
the one he was seeking, the guide quickened his 
pace, still dragging Salem along, and soon reached 
the junction of the cross way and the defile. 
But on arriving there, and finding that the 
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track led back again to the entrance of the gorge, 
his uneasiness returned. 

^ Here is a tangled skein indeed I' he exclaimed. 
^ There can be no doubt that the kebbir's son 
after leaving me by the river side came to this 
spot on his way to the territory of the Braz 
tribe; then from some cause unknown, dashed 
his horse up the cross way, and left him on the 
top of the hill, after having fastened him badly. 
The horse got loose, and I met him returning the 
shortest way to his stable. But did the master 
follow the same direction ? Did he retrace his 
steps ? Shall I find him going from or to the 
bordje ? There is little more than half-an-hour's 
walk between this place I am in and the one 
where I saw Salem pass. When once I have got 
over this short space> on which side am I to 
turn my steps ? ' 

The sight of the blasted oak now arrested 
Maumenesche. He knew that from time imme- 
morial the highwaymen he dreaded never travelled 
in bands, but singly, arranging beforehand some 
meeting-place in the vicinity of the dwelling that 
they meant to surprise, and generally choosing 
it where there some unusual and easily was recog- 
nisable natural feature. The oak that rose before 
him a hundred feet or so off, with its blackened 
trunk and broken branches, struck him as won- 
derfully well adapted for such a purpose. He 
said to himself that if he had not been mistaken^ 
if the Arabs whom the kebbir had received as 
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guests, and whose looks had excited his own 
suspicion, were really Sbeahs, sent on in adyance 
to open the bordje to the rest of the band, and if 
that band were lurking anywhere around, it must 
jn all probability be in the vicinity of the oak 
that grew on a hillock well known throughout 
the country^ as having once served as rendezvous 
to the tribes excited against the French by Abd- 
el-Kader. Reproaching himself for not sooner 
recalling the fact, and consequently losing time 
in exploring the country in the direction of the 
hills of Dahra, MaumenSsche now resolved care- 
fully to search the ravine, and, in order to move 
about more freely, began by getting rid of Salem. 
Having led him into a kind of excavation, open- 
ing out on the right side of the gorge, he passed 
his bridle over his head, then taking off his own 
wide burnous, laid it down at the entrance of the 
excavation, and went along the river s downward 
course. But spite of the precautions that he took 
to conceal himself between the oleander bushes, 
at the moment that he crossed the stream to ex- 
plore its left bank, about thirty feet higher up, 
on the uneven mountain side, a head wrapped in 
a haik and small cords slowly rose out of a tuft 
of prickly broom, and the black eyes that shone 
in it followed every movement of the guide, who 
was not aware of being overlooked. The Arab 
who was watching him thus, was the same who 

1 This hillock is called K^-ldkho'dewr, i.e., the green 
rock. 

TOL. II. F 
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for a moment had Dearly quashed the whole 
undertaking by telling the bandits of his ominous 
meeting with a lame mare. Having been left 
to keep watch at the rearguard of the band 
when they destroyed their false mastich bush 
to advance towards the bordje, he had hidden 
himself in the brushwood, observed Stephen 
descending the hill-side, and made a consider- 
able round higher up in order to rejoin and 
warn his companions. Then he had returned to 
his post, and now he was watching every step 
taken by Maumenesche, and gliding behind him 
amongst the broom with intention to kill him, 
take possession of the horse the latter had just 
been hiding in the excavation, and thus make his 
escape to Mazouna, leaving his companions to 
pursue their project without him. Meanwhile^ 
Maumenesche had reached the spot where the 
Sbeahs had thrown the mastich branches into the 
river, and noticing one of them as he passed, he 
drew it to him, and saw that it had been newly 
cut, while other branches like it were floating 
further off amidst the oleanders. Henceforth not 
the slightest doubt remained in his mind : these 
branches must needs have served to conceal an 
ambuscade, and while he, — stupid servant that he 
was to have held his peace, while he ought to have 
spoken, — was here at sunset, nearly two hours' 
march from the bordje, the bandits, having pro- 
bably murdered Stephen, must now be nearing his 
father's house^ leaving Maumenesche barely time 
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to break through their ranks and take snch help 
as his single arm could give to the kebbir and his 
family. 

While these sad thoughts were passing through 
his mind, the guide had arriyed at a large pool 
formed by the river in a hollow of the ground. 
This pool of green water, shining in a vast 
basin of white marble, might be about forty feet 
broad, and seven or eight in depth. Stephen had 
ridden along its right bank in approaching the 
oak. Maumen^he was on its left. After walk- 
ing by it for a moment or two he stopped short, 
something having caught his attention. This was 
nothing less than the print of a human foot in 
the mud at the water's edge. The guide stooped 
down to look closer at this footprint. But while 
with bent knees and outstretched neck, his image 
reflected in the stagnant water, he was wonder- 
ing whether this track was that of man or woman^ 
Sbeah or Beni-Haoua^ he saw reflected in the 
watery mirror a bare arm holding a knife slowly 
lifted behind his shoulder, and almost at the same 
second of time a silent but threatening head rose 
above him. Any one but the guide would have 
turned round, ill counselled by his fears, and en- 
deavoured to struggle in an unfavourable position. 
But he lost none of his habitual coolness and pre- 
sence of mind. In less time than the lightning 
takes to flash across the arch of heaven he under- 
stood his danger, and at the very moment that 
the blow was descending, threw himself flat into 
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the water. The Sbeah, frustrated, gave a cry of 
rage, but prompt as Maumenesche himself, he 
dashed in after him, and the furrow made by the 
body of the guide had not closed when it received 
that of the assassin. 

Both being strong men struck out vigorously, 
and were soon across. The agitated water rose 
in ridges. behind them and overflowed its basin; 
while Maumenesche having reached the other 
side rushed ofl* in the direction where he had left 
Salem, closely followed by the Sbeah, whose quick 
breathing fell hot on the ear of his intended 
victim. But the murderer reckoned without his 
host; At the moment that his arm was raised to 
strike, the guide, who had reached the excavation, 
stooped, picked up his burnous, and turning round 
flung it over the head of the Sbeah, who,, find- 
ing himself thus blinded, staggered, and was in- 
stantly knocked down, and his breast pierced 
through by Maumenesche's knife. 

' It was written ! ' he muttered between the 
gasps of his agony, while the guide, bending over 
him, freed his head from the burnous. 

Then drawing a deep breath, and rolling his 
haggard eyes around, he stammered out — 

' The black mare had foretold it ; I ought not 
to have gone against the omen.' 

And feeling that death was at hand, he looked 
at the ohe he had hoped to kill. Then he raised 
his right hand, and pointed the first finger to 
heaven, in order to bear his testimony to the 
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unity of God.i This done, satisfied to have ful- 
filled the last act of Mussulman faith, he threw 
himself back, and when the guide laid his hand 
on his heart, all was over. Then he closed the 
dead bandit's eyes. 

Maumenesche, as we know, had no love for the 
Sbeahs, and this one he had only killed in self- 
defence. And yet as he wiped his knife, his lips 
contracted with something of bitterness. But he 
knew how to control his feelings^ and once more 
drawing Salem after him, he made his way quickly 
towards the north. 

Before he had taken three steps^ the mystery 
he had been for the last hour trying to unravel 
was made plain. Hardly had he reached the 
mouth of the pass than he understood from the 
movements among the bushes scattered on the 
small plateau, that the band of Sbeahs must be 
there concealed, creeping along after their sentry. 
At the same moment, about half-way between 
him and them, he caught sight of Stephen, and 
the appearance of the young man whom he 
had believed to be dead drew from him a sigh of 
relief. He was about to join him when he saw 
three men spring up and fall upon the kebbir's 
son, and before Maumenesche could utter a cry 
the whole band started out of the scrub and sur- 

1 This is called Chebada. When the dying cannot pro- 
nounce the sacred formula, — * There is but one God, and 
Mahomet is his Prophet,' it is enough that he should raise 
his forefinger. 
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ronnded the prisoner. What Maumen^he nnder- 
"went during that moment could never be told. 
On him, thenceforth, lay the only remaining chance 
of safety for the family at the bordje. If he were 
killed or taken, it was all over with them. No- 
thing less than this horrible conviction codld have 
prevented his mshing into the midst of the Sbeahs 
and entering into an nneqnal and fruitless con- 
flict. But when he saw the band disperse again, 
leaving the prisoner on the ground between the 
two Arabs left to watch him, hope re-entered his 
breast, and then it was that, having made for him- 
self a fictitious bush too, and profiting by the 
darkness, he contrived to slip on and on till he 
got close to 'Stephen, and was recognised by him. 
Maumenesche, as soon as the band was out of 
sight, had led Salem to the shelter of a rock ; then, 
with the exception of his trousers, had got rid of 
all his clothes, so as not to be hampered by their 
weight. When the prisoner saw him first he 
was on his knees three feet behind him ; having 
laid the tamarisk branches on the ground, and 
holding his stick by the thin end, was beginning 
to rise on his feet. The two Sbeahs, crouching 
each on one side of Stephen, clasping their knees 
with their arms, were silent and motionless, 
patiently waiting the result of the expedition on 
which the rest of the band was bent. As to 
Stephen, bound hand and foot as he was, he 
could no more move than the dead ; but his 
eyes, fixed on the eyes of his guide, seemed im- 
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ploring him to be quick. Maumen^he did not 
need the mute appeal. Upright, legs wide apart, 
both hands raised, he was measuring his stroke, 
and his figure was swaying to and fro. At 
length Stephen heard a hissing sound, and then 
a tremendous blow. The stick had been brought 
down on the head of the Sbeah at his left, with 
snch force that the poor wretch's forehead was 
laid open down to his eyes. 

While he fell flat on his back, his companion 
started up in amazement, and bounding away a 
dozen paces or so, looked round for the cause of 
so sudden an attack. When he saw that he 
should only have one man to contend with, he 
took courage. In the twinkling of an eye his 
burnous dropped to his feet, a knife shone in his 
right hand, and, guarding his head with his left 
arm, he savagely rushed upon Maumen^he. 

The latter, having got rid of the first bandit, 
had thrown himself in front of Stephen, defend- 
ing him with /his body, and rapidly whirling 
round his stick, but he had to do with an intrepid 
foe, and the night was so dark that it was no 
longer easy to measure his blows. As to the 
Sbeahy hokling himself well together, he leapt, 
sprang, danced round Maumen^sche. The stick 
hissed above his head, he bounded aside, threw 
himself on his face, retreated, rose with a rush, 
and every time he touched the guide he gave a 
roar of delight on feeling on his hand the warm 
moist contact of blood. Three times already 
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had ^faumen^he felt the cold steel pierce his 
flesh, and each time, stoically preserviDg his 
position in front of Stephen, he had said — 'The 
kehbir got far worse blows for me.' And his 
stick flew round his hand like a sling. A fourth 
thrust, however, pierced his side, and he cried 
out with rage. 

* Dog of the French ! ' said the Sbeah ; ' it is 
not you we want to deal with. Go your ways ! 
Leave men about their business.' 

* I would rather have another hole in my skin,' 
replied Maumenesche. 

The hole was soon made, and this time in his 
breast. But it brought about the defeat of the 
Sbeah, who, while stretching out his arm, ex- 
posed the whole length of his back; the stick 
came down heavily between his shoulders, he 
fell on his face, and with another blow on the 
back of his neck the guide stunned him out- 
right. 

At once, gasping and losing blood fast, Mau- 
men^che knelt down and cut the cords that 
bound Stephen. The young man, who had 
nearly choked with rage during the struggle, 
leaped to his feet. 

' Ah, my lord,' said the guide, sitting down 
to wipe his wounds with earth, * lose no time. 
Leave me. Night has quite fallen, and the 
Sbeahs will be setting to work.' 

' What, leave you here !' cried Stephen. ' You 
who have just risked your life for me ! ' 
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* My life is nothing,' returned the guide. 
* Don't give it a thought. Your horse is close 
by there ; go and fetch him. And don't go 
to the bordje ; go at once to Seddik. The caid 
is faithful, he will follow you with his horsemen. 
But go. Every moment you lose may shorten 
the life of your family.' 

Stephen had already left him. But he re- 
turned at once, holding Salem by the bridle. 

' Go, go !' said Maumen^sche, who felt himself 
fainting. 

But Stephen, revolted at the idea of abandon- 
ing his deliverer, no longer listened to him. 
Spiteof his protestations he laid him across the 
saddle^ and jumped up behind him. The horse, 
vigorously spurred, set oflf at once. Neither 
coppice, nor rock, nor unevenness of ground, nor 
darkness checked his speed. And at each on- 
ward bound he took, Maumen^sche, bleeding, but 
raising himself in Stephen's arms, kept saying — 

* Spur him again, my lord, or we shall arrive 
too later 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CtJR^. 

A FEW hours before these events, Naomi, as 
we are already aware, had received from 
Maumen^sche the emblematic message sent her 
by the kebbir's son. The young girl happened 
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to be in one of the lower rooms of tlie Arab 
bnreaa, occupied in preparing a drangbt for her 
father. Great was her surprise at receiving the 
little bunch of flowers, and when the guide told 
her that he brought them her from Stephen, a 
sudden blush suffused her face. 

Maumenesche having left, she looked down at 
the bouquet, and thinking it rather singularly 
selected, began to suspect that it must be sent 
for some special purpose. Then blushing anew, 
and separating each of the flowers, she began to 
search into their meaning. 

*This spotted poppy rising above the rest,' 
said she half aloud, ^ announces that our secret 
has been discovered.' 

Here she paused, turned pale, looked anxiously 
round her, then, anxious to know the rest of the 
message, resumed her examination. 

* This branch of yellow-flowered citron signi- 
fies the sorrows of the heart. This wormwood 
stands for absence ; this wild heliotrope for un- 
ending love.' 

Here she stopped again. She felt oppressed, 
only half understanding, or rather almost afraid 
of trying to understand. However, after a few 
seconds' reflection, she went on — 

*This bit of flowering reed is the emblem of 
unbounded docility ; this fern of discretion. " My 
happy days are over," says the crocus. And the 
red foxglove betokens the pleasure of remember- 
ing absent friends.' 
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The flowers dropped out of her hands. 

*0h, what does, what can this signify?' she 
mnrmured. 

And then, putting together all these enigmati- 
cal messages — 

' He is gone away, then !' said she to herself. 
* Why, and who can have discovered our secret ? 
Alas, what use in his assuring me of his dis- 
cretion !' 

She was lost in these perplexing thoughts, 
when the door opened, and, on seeing the kebbir 
enter, she hastened to hide her flowers in her 
bosom. 

The kebbir, as soon as his son had left him, 
had been seized by a fit of something like re- 
morse, on reflecting how much sorrow Stephen's 
absence must naturally occasion Naomi, and had 
come to the conclusion that without in any way 
divulging his knowledge of their secret, he might 
indirectly comfort the poor girl. He thought 
her conduct very strange, but could not attribute 
it to any wrong motive. Thinking that she 
might hear of Stephen's exile from some other 
quarter, and dreading the effect of such tidings 
coming suddenly upon a heart whose sensitive- 
ness he so well knew, he determined to have his 
mare saddled ; and at the very moment that 
MaumenSsche was crossing the Montararach on 
his way to Oued Dhamous, the kebbir was riding 
rapidly into the village. 

'Does my presence disturb you, dear child?' 
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said he, taking her hands, and looking at her 
with affectionate interest. 

' On the contrary,' said she, placing a chair 
for him. 

The very sight of the kebbir at once re-assured 
her. She felt that she was with a friend, and, 
persuaded that he it was who had found out the 
secret of her affection, she wanted to know at 
once whether he objected to it, and whether it 
was to this that she had to attribute Stephen's 
departure. 

* I wished to see you,' said she ; ' and to- 
morrow, had you not come here to-day, I should 
have gone over to the bordje.' 

' Have you any questions to put to me ? * said 
the kebbir. 
' Yes/ 

* I am ready to answer you.' 

* Well, then,' said Naomi, calling up all her 
courage, *you will perhaps consider me indis- 
creet, but I should like to learn from you the 
reason of your son's departure.' 

The father was startled at this unexpected 
question, and reflected a few seconds before 
replying. 

'Probably,' said he, *you have heard of the 
project of displacing the Beni-Haouas.' 

* Of course I have,' replied the young girl. 

' I have sent Stephen to Milianah,' the kebbir 
continued, * to plead their cause with the authori- 
ties there.' 
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'He is only going to Milianah, then?' ex- 
claimed Naomi, in a tone of surprise. 

Upon this the kebbir frowned. Then, as he 
exceedingly disliked prevarication — 

^ Stephen is also to go to Algiers, and thence 
possibly to Paris/ 

At these words Naomi could not retain her 
composure. She looked down, and at last, con- 
quering her emotion as well as she could — 
' ^ Is he to remain long in Paris ? ' asked she. 

' Why — no. Possibly some months,' said the 
kebbir. 

Naomi suddenly looked up at him. * Why, 
then, did he not come over here to bid us good- 
bye?' 

The kebbir was again startled, and in a 
fatherly, but rather a serious tone, for this time 
Naomi's question suggested some rather strange 
doubts — 

' If he has not bidden you good-bye, my child, 
how do you know that he is gone ? ' 

* Alas I do not be angry with him,' pleaded 
Naomi. * Your son — I have not seen him — 
and he only informed me of his departure — by 
sending me this bunch of flowers.' 

Her innocence, even more than her graceful- 
ness, as deeply blushing she drew the flowers 
from her bosom, instantly dispelled the kebbir's 
suspicion. Nevertheless, he felt rather embar- 
rassed. He had come to the village to re-assure 
her, and gradually, in spite of himself, he found 
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that he was being led to speak of the discoyery 
he had made, while in his delicacy he had re- 
solved not to allude to it. He did not know 
what to say next; he waited for some word, 
some farther expression of hers which might 
permit him to explain himself. 

Did the yoang girl understand him ? At all 
events, she again controlled her agitation, and 
with a sweet timid look, said — " 

^ If I were only sure that yon would deign to 
listen to me,' she murmured. 

' Speak out,* cried the kebbir. ^ I only came 
here on your account, and God knows that, 
without being able to explain to myself the 
cause of your conduct, my heart has always 
excused you.' 

* I expected no less from your goodness,' re- 
plied she. ^ I see I have nothing left to tell 
you about the feelings your son and I entertain 
for each other ; and if he has judged fit to inform 
you of them, I cannot blame him, for in begging 
him to keep them secret I too much forgot that 
you were his father.' 

' Stephen has confided nothing to me, my 
child,' said the kebbir. ' It was mere accident 
that revealed to me the state of your mutual 
feelings.' 

' And/ continued Naomi, in much embarrass- 
ment, * these feelings — ^you object to tbem ? ' 

* On the contrary,' cried the kebbir. * Even 
though I may at first have thought Stephen 
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rather young to marry, his mother led me to re- 
consider my opinion. Neither she nor I could 
resist the delight of calling you our daughter.' 

At these words Naomi became crimson, and 
pressed the kebbir's hands. He felt his eyes 
grow moist, as he continued— 

* Then it was that Stephen refused to accom- 
pany me hither to ask your father s consent.' 

^ What reason did he give you?* asked 
Naomi. 

^ He would not give us any. He contented 
nimself with declaring that such a step would 
exceedingly distress you.' 

* And how/ returned Naomi, * how did you 
then explain my conduct ? ' 

'At first I thought it was mere childish- 
ness. Then, upon further reflection, I said to 
myself that a girl of your sense could only be 
influenced by some honourable motive. What 
this motive could be I had not the slightest 
guess, and I am not now come to ask you to 
disclose it to me. Your secrets are your own, 
my child, and I respect them. But having felt 
it my duty to send away Stephen — * 

* On account of the Beni-Haouas ? ' asked 
Naomi. 

' Yes. And above all, on your account. On 
account of your reputation, which is as precious 
to me as my own daughter's. Well, having be- 
lieved it my duty to send Stephen away, I 
feared that the news of his departure might 
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grieve yon, and I am come to tell you that his 
return depends only on yourself.' 

' Alas I if only it did depend on me I * said 
Naomi. 

' Your father then would, you think, oppose 
this marriage ? ' 

' My father, were I to ask him, would pro- 
bably make no objection to it,' said the young 
girl. * But — . And yet it is just possible,' she 
cried, * that I may be mistaken in my belief, and 
that Heaven, in sending you here, intends to 
make you an instrument of convincing me of my 
error. Forgive me for not further explaining 
myself. Remain and dine with us, and atten- 
tively notice all that goes on. Remark the slight- 
est word said, try to account for the most trivial 
actions, and if you find out the truth, tell me 
whether I have been right or wrong in acting as 
I have done. Then it will be time for me to be 
governed only by your advice.* 

She rose as she spoke. The kebbir rose too, 
and passing his arm affectionately through hers, 
said — 

' I accept the mission you confer on me. And 
now, my child, allow mo to ask you one ques- 
tion — only one.' 

' What is it ? ' asked Naomi. 

* Why was it, since you did not lack confid- 
ence in me, that you kept back your affection for 
Stephen from me V 

* Ah, because — ' began Naomi. 
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* Becanse ? ' repeated the kebbir. 

* Well, then,' said the yoang girl, ' it was be- 
cause duty ordered me to combat that affection, 
and, knowing you to be so kind, so humane, I 
feared that oat of pity for my sufferings you 
would try to prevent my doing so.' 

The kebbir, much surprised, was about to ask 
a further explanation, when the sound of steps 
was heard, and Captain Thierry entered the 
room. 

He gave a brotherly reception to his former 
comrade, and on hearing that he had come to 
dine with them, at once sent for Ourida, and 
told her to lay the table. A few minutes later, 
Lieutenant Marcel, with tightly-fitting frock- 
coat, well -waxed moustache, light gloves, and 
varnished boots, made his appearance with the 
major. The cure was not long in following, and, 
dinner being ready, the kebbir placed himself at 
the young girl's right hand, the lieutenant on her 
left, while the two others sat one on each side of 
M. Thierry. 

The meal had hardly begun, when the kebbir 
whose attention had been excited by Naomi's 
request, was struck with the ill-humour of his 
host. Up to that time he had seen him sad and 
anxious indeed, but passive and resigned. Now 
he had become bitter and aggressive. Nothing 
pleased him. At first the kebbir attributed his 
moroseness to the attack of fever he had had two 
days before ; but before long he observed that it 

VOL. II. o 
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rose from another soorce, and that source, to his 
great surprise, was no other than the presence of 
the lieutenant. 

The latter was, as we know, quite young, and 
there was both in his manner and dress a certain 
amount of finish that rather bordered on affecta- 
tion. This in itself seemed to annoy his superior 
officer, but what evidently aggravated him most 
was the respectful but constant attention that the 
young man paid to Naomi. Her father never 
took his eye off him, cavilled at every word he 
uttered, and seemed resolved to try his temper to 
the utmost. 

* Would you believe it,' said he to the kebbir, 
when he saw the young man turn up his cuffs te 
carve a chicken Naomi had been unable to man- 
age, the knife she was using not having a proper 
edge, * would you believe that in this desert, sur- 
rounded by soldiers and workmen, a man, an 
officer moreover, could ever think of changing 
his dress three times a day? And to please 
whom, in the name of all that is good V 

' Captain,' returned the lieutenant, with a 
smile, — ^he was good-natured, and only too well- 
accustomed to the sallies of his superior, — ' I am 
not aiming at pleasing any one, except, indeed, 
yourself, and, unfortunately, I find that I do 
not succeed.' 

* You please me exceedingly by your aptitude^' 
returned M. Thierry; *but very little I own 
bv vour dandified ways.' 
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' We can't make oorselyes anew/ said the 
major. 

* We may, however, correct ourselves,' sug- 
gested the cur6. 

The cure was a worthy man of P^rigord, who 
had begged the favour of a post in Africa, im- 
pelled by a longing to see a new country. He 
had found in the major a man after his own 
heart — the major was the gentlest of beings — 
and both of them, having very little to do. in the 
village where there were no sick, and where, 
although chiefly southerns, the colonists thought 
a good deal more of clearing their land than 
attending mass^ — spent the greater part of their 
time in botanizing. Out of his respect for all 
authority^ the cur§ apparently approved the 
opinions of M. Thierry, but he had a sincere 
affection for the lieutenant, and if he sometimes 
joined the former in lecturing the young man, in 
his absence he invariably upheld him. This 
Marcel knew, and grateful to him for many 
good offices, took no notice of the worthy man's 
general observation. 

* I see that you are tolerably well settled now,' 
said the kebbir to the captain, ^ and I am much 
afraid that my wife and I shall soon be deprived 
of the society of your daughter.* 

*' Good Heavens ! what can put such an idea 
into your head ? ' cried M. Thierry. ' Is Naomi 
in your way?' 
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At this question the kehbir protested, and the 
lieutenant hung his head. 

^ I must have been mad/ said the captain, 
< ever to have thought of bringing my daughter 
here. Had I not been so fortunate as to meet 
you, and had you not offered to keep her, I 
should have been obliged to send her back to 
Milianah or to Algiers, the very day of my 
arrival in this wild, wretched place. Just think 
how unpleasant for a young girl to be surrounded 
by coarse beings like the generality of the work- 
men ; besides which, the life of a camp is little 
fitted for a woman. No, my dear colonel, if 
Naomi really occasions you no inconvenience, as 
you declare, I purpose leaving her with you until 
the works here being completed I can ask leave 
to return to France.' 

^ To return to France ! ' exclaimed the kebbir. 
* Why, it was at your own request that you were 
sent here.' 

*That may be,' replied the captain. *But 
what would you have ? The air of this country 
does not suit me.' 

* The air is very pure on this coast,' observed 
the major. ^The fact is, you work too hard, 
captain.' 

* Am I to leave everything to be done by my 
lieutenant ? ' 

* My dear friend/ said the kebbir, * I do not 
presume to advise, and you may perhaps consider 
that I repeat myself overmuch, but you are ill 
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and tired. Why do you not allow yourself a 
little rest ? In yoor situation I should long ago 
have left the serviee.' 

* I believe you ! ' cried M. Thierry. * You, 
who with the most magnificent prospects before 
you, went and threw up your profession to turn 
homer V 

The kebbir could not help laughiug at his 
vehemence. 

* No, no ! * said he, ' you know better. I left 
shadow for substance, tinsel for gold, a thousand 
ever-recurring vexations for the most peaceful of 
lives. Come now, you must bear with me for 
saying so ; during these last six months that I 
have seen you almost daily, I have become per- 
fectly convinced that you, who never find your- 
self quite well anywhere, who are depressed and 
irritable, might, if you chose, despite your trials, 
and with the aid of time, be one of the happiest 
men on earth.' 

* You are an excellent fellow,' said the captain. 
* I love and respect you ; but I shall not follow 
your advice, and this for a very good reason, 
because we have not the same tastes. Each of 
US seeks here below the satisfaction of his wishes 
and his passions. As to the cure, who does not 
even hear me, engaged as he is in conflict with that 
tough chicken, his enjoyment lies in change of 
place. He was made to travel incessantly, and has 
missed his vocation by not turning missionary. 
It can be nothing but the prospect of martyrdom 
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that kept him from longing to convert the 
Chinese and Japanese, for, between onrselves^ 
he is rather self-indulgent and fond of his ease. 
For the major, supreme felicity lies in the study 
of botany^ an innocent passion, which can eveiy- 
where be gratified ; and hence you will always 
see a look of satisfaction on his face, except, 
indeed, in the seasons of drought. As to M. 
Marcel, who keeps smiling, — ^to show us his fine 
white teeth, I suppose, nothing pleases him so 
much as to fig himself out and look into the glass. 
For you, my good friend, paradise lies in solitude, 
contemplation, study, and the succour of all 
around you. Very noble, very grand this, and 
I can but envy you. But I allow myself un- 
fitted for so poetic a life. I am fond of my pro- 
fession ; if I had to begin life over again I should 
still choose it. I only regret one thing, to have 
bad so few opportunities of distinction, and to—. 
But I have said enough on the subject, and you 
understand me.' 

* Why,' said the kebbir, * while you were 
passing us all under review, did you not say 
something about your charming daughter V 

* My daughter !' said the captain. And fixing 
his eyes on her, a sudden emotion relaxed his 
features. ' My daughter,' he continued, ^ is 
superior to us all. For you yourself, my dear 
fellow, in spite of your virtues, allow me to say, 
are not sorry to bend others to your wilL 
Naomi, on the contrary, even were she to try, 
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could not help sacrificing her tastes, her opinions, 
her pleasure, her peace, to the happiness of those 
she ]oYes. I am making her blush, but I shall 
go on. She alone renders life endurable to me, 
and had I ever to leave her, I would rather 
put an end to myself at once, for without her 
existence would seem to me a worse void than 
death.' 

The kebbir felt a thrill pass through him as he 
listened. The truth began to be plain. He 
understood at last how much sublime self-abne- 
gation there was in the young girl's conduct. 
Her father, unconsciously selfish, as unhappy 
people almost always are, thought he was doing 
enough in thus appreciating her. The poor man 
had not the least suspicion that any one else 
divided her heart with him. Meanwhile Naomi 
felt very sad, and the tears almost overflowed 
her eyes, when happily the kebbir came to the 
rescue. 

* I understand your feelings too well,' said he 
to the captain. ' But if you cannot live apart 
from your daughter, what would you do if 
another war were to break out, and you, as 
might be expected, nay, even wished, were sent 
into action ? You who love your profession, and 
complain with reason of neglect, how would you 
then reconcile your legitimate ambition with 
your paternal love ? Women, as you know, are 
not allowed in the camp; and, moreover, you 
would never risk the life of one so dear to you. 
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You would have to choose between your duty 
and the presence of your child.' 

The captain pondered a while. Then with a 
gesture of weariness exclaimed, ^ No war can last 
long now-a-days ! ' 

' I beg your pardon, captain,' put in the 
lieutenant. * We were two years in the Crimea, 
and if the Emperor Nicholas had not had the 
sense to die, perhaps peace would not yet have 
been made.' 

^ There is another thing to be taken into 
the account/ suggested the major^ ^ and that is, 
that whether its duration be long or short, war 
is a game of hazard. Some return from it broken 
in health, some mutilated, and many never re- 
turn at all ; and this, in my opinion, gives addi- 
tional strength to the coloneFs reasoning.' 

* Well, my dear major, it is but a chance that 
must be run,' said the captain. 

'It is quite fair that you should run it like 
the rest, no doubt,' continued the kebbir, ' but 
without wishing to sadden our conversation, what 
would become of your daughter in the event of 
the chance proving against you ? ' 

The captain turned pale at these words. He 
rose, dropped his napkin ; a sudden emotion 
seemed to choke him. Then going up to his 
daughter, and passing his arm round her neck, 
he kissed her tenderly on the forehead. 

' Pooh !' said he, * we shall not have war I ' 

* So much the worse I ' cried the lieutenant. 
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' And pray, sir, why so ? ' drily retunied the 
captain. 

*' Because no war, no chance of promotion/ 

The captain became more and more uncom- 
fortable. He took a turn or two up and down 
• the room, and at length turning to his guests — 

' Why do you all torment me so ? ' he asked. 

* For your good,' replied the kebbir. ' Because 
without being in the least aware of it, you are 
trying to reconcile irreconcilable things.' 

M. Thierry resumed his place, and was silent. 
Meanwhile the cur6, who up to that moment had 
taken no part in the discussion, being bent only 
on appeasing the eager appetite he had brought 
back from his botanical rambles, now cast his 
benevolent eyes around, and seeing every one 
looking grave — 

* There is a very simple mode of settling the 
question/ said he cheerily ; ' and I wonder that 
none of you should have thought of it. The 
captain clings to his profession, and clings 
equally or even much more to assuring his child's 
happiness. He has only one thing to do to 
bring about that result, and yet preserve his 
epaulettes.' 

* And pray, cure, what may this be ? ' asked 
the captain. 

The cur6 replied — 

* To marry her, to be sure.' 

These words, pronounced by the worthy man in 
a tone of triumph, fell like a thunderbolt on the 
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whole party. Naomi became pale as death, and 
had hardly strength to cast a look of entreaty at 
the kebbir, who remained outwardly serene, but 
in spite of his age and experience, felt a contrac- 
tion of the heart, for knowing now what the 
terrible obstacle between his son and Naomi . 
was, he considered the priest's advice rather pre- 
mature, and greatly dreaded its consequences. 
The lieutenant buried his nose in his plate, and 
would have fled from the room had he dared. 
As to the captain, he afforded the painful spec- 
tacle of a man struggling with anguish that he 
vainly tries to hide ; while the cure, perfectly 
bewildered by the effect his words had produced, 
asked himself what enormity he could have com- 
mitted, and blushing up to his ears, looked from 
the father to the daughter. The captain, almost 
beside himself, was seeking for some forcible 
expression wherewith to annihilate the luckless 
counsellor. At last, not finding anything that 
satisfied him, he crossed his arms on the table, 
and bursting into a loud laugh — 

' Marry her I ' he cried. ' Marry her ! ' 
. And as though such an idea had never occurred 
to him, being absurd and irrelevant altogether — 

' Indeed ! Indeed I I never thought of that. 
And so that would settle all difficulties! The 
cur§ is a man of great foresight ! There is only one 
thing that he has not calculated upon, and that is, 
that Naomi won't hear of marriage. She told 
me so a hundred times at Marsal, repeated it six 
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montlis ago at Milianah, and most certainly it is 
not I, who of my three children have only her 
left, that will ever foolishly, and out of deference 
to enstom, force her to abandon me.' 

Then seeing that his hearers seemed shocked, 
less by his words than the violence with which 
they were uttered, he turned to Naomi — 

* Com^, my darling,' said he, * let us hear if 
you have changed your mind ? You may speak 
out, we are all friends here, and after all, marriage, 
though it has no charms for you, is a holy and 
excellent thing. Tell us, my noble girl ! made 
up as you are of devotedness and duty, you 
who are everything to me, is it possible that 
yon have formed the prospect of leaving your 
father?' 

The kebbir thought that Naomi would have 
fainted. For a few seconds she closed her eyes, 
then lifting them, and fixing them steadily on 
her father — 

^Be under no apprehension,' she stammered 
out in a faint voice ; * but, in the presence of 
our friends, such a discussion distresses me ex- 
ceedingly. And what is the use of it ? You 
know very well that I .have devoted my life to 
you.' 

^ There! did not I tell you so?' cried her 
father. 

But his emotion had exhausted him, en- 
feebled as he was by his recent attack of fever; 
he grew very pale, and fell back on his chair. 
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The major and the lieatenant were obliged to 
lead him away. 

A quarter of an hour later he sent for the 
kebbir, who found him in bed, apparently calmer, 
but full of latent uneasiness. 

* My dear friend,' said the captain, ^ you must 
do me a very great service. That young cox- 
comb of a lieutenant is evidently falling in love 
with Naomi. I am certain she could never 
seriously think of him, but women are sometimes 
capricious, and change their mind just as men do, 
and I should consider it a great misfortune if my 
daughter were to take a fancy to that wax-doll 
of an officer. Take her away therefoi;.e with 
you, and do not let her leave the bordje on any 
pretext whatever. To-morrow I shall be all 
right again, and will come to see her daily. 
And now receive my best thanks, and as the 
evening will soon be closing in, you had better 
lose no time in returning home.' 

The kebbir smiled, rather bitterly. He could 
not help saying to himself that had his son still 
been at the bordje, the captain, as often happens, 
in his anxiety to send his daughter away from an 
imaginary lover, would have thrown her into the 
arms of the real one. In that case the kebbir 
would have found some pretext for refusing his 
friend's request, but ignorant as he was of the 
occurrence that had cut Stephen's journey short, 
he made no objection to M. Thierry's proposal, 
and after Naomi had wished her father good-bye, 
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set off with her from the village jast as the san 
was setting. 

They rode on in silence the greater part of the 
way ; but when they reached the corner of the 
little wood, the kebbir, turning to the young girl^ 
said — 

' There is one thing that nothing shall prevent 
my telling you, even though it should wound 
your modesty.' 

^ What can that be?' asked she in astonish- 
ment. 

* It is that, during the course of my life, I have 
had the opportunity of appreciating a good many 
noble- hearted women. Well, when I think them 
over, I can safely affirm that I never met with 
any one who could be compared to you.' 

* What have I done so very extraordinary ! ' 
said Naomi, quite abashed. 

* You have done, my dear girl, what of all 
things is most difficult to human nature. No- 
thing more common than to do right when it in 
no way clashes with our interests or our wishes. 
But secretly to sacrifice one's-self even to secure 
the happiness of one beloved, is by no means 
common. Be at ease^ nevertheless. Every good 
action has its reward. Sooner or later it was 
inevitable that some one should undertake to 
open your father's eyes. The cur6 set about it 
rather abruptly, and that was why he was so in- 
dignant. Now, however, he will probably turn 
the matter ever, and as he has a good heart and 
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loves you, I hope that without any one saying 
another word he will gradually see cause to change 
bis views. You acted very judiciously in beg- 
ging Stephen as yet to keep your mutual hopes 
secret. If your father were to know of them, he 
would hate my poor son, at least as much as his 
lieutenant. Let us wait till, having got rid of his 
present apprehensions, he returns, of bis own 
accord, to the subject just broached. We are 
three of us now to make head against him, and 
although my position towards him is a very deli- 
cate one in such a matter as this, I promise to do 
for you all that I would for my own daughter.' 

* But if I ever marry/ said Naomi, * my father 
will be unhappy ! ' 

' No, no r cried the kebbir, ' dismiss that idea. 
Nature will see to that.' 

Thus speaking the kebbir laughed in his beard. 
What he could not very well tell the young girl 
was, that however legitimate their causes of re- 
gret, men called upon to become grandfathers 
invariably console themselves when dandling their 
grandchildren in their arms. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE ATTACK. 



TWO hours later beasts and men alike were at 
rest at the bordje, the flocks in their sheds, 
the horses in the stable, the servants in the farm- 
buildings, and the family in the house. The 
kebbir having taken his customary round, had 
ordered the fires to be put out and the doors shot ; 
that of the guest-house alone was invariably left 
open ; but, in his opinion, this involved no kind 
of danger, for there was no communication be- 
tween that house and his own dwelling, and in 
order to pass from the one to the other it was 
necessary to make the round of the building by 
the garden. All the windows were barred, there 
was no effecting an entrance that way, and, more- 
over, the watch-dogs would be sure to give warn- 
ing if any evil-intentioned person took it into his 
head to prowl around the walls. The night was 
very dark ; not only was there no moon — it was 
at the close of the Mahometan month — but the 
stars, as though they meant to favour the Sbeahs' 
enterprise, were all effaced behind the curtain of 
cloud that rose from the south. The guebeli, in- 
stead of going down as it got dark, seemed to 
gain additional force. It did not blow hard 
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enough to make the foliage rustle, but it came as 
it were in burning waves, and swept with it into 
the distance, as far even as the sleeping sea, a 
thousand delicious scents from trees and flowers. 
Towards nine o'clock the very slightest sound 
that it had borne on its wings died down. A 
great stillness settled round ; everything slept, 
oppressed by the intense heat. The very jackals 
wandering about the plains were silent. 

It was then that the three bandits, that morn- 
ing received by the kebbir, left the guest-house. 
They held each other by the hand so as not to be 
separated in the darkness, and the finest sense of 
hearing could not have caught the sound of their 
steps. One would have said that they glided, not 
walked along the burnt grass, or that the wind 
blew them over the ground. When they had 
reached the banks of Oued Dhamous, they went 
no further. The twelve men, led by El-Lianoun, 
joined them there, and they all vanished into the 
darkness. 

After a quarter of an hour ihey were back 
again within a hundred paces of the bordje. Each 
of them had stripped off his whole clothing — 
merely reserving a leather girdle, under the im- 
pression that a naked man is invisible on a dark 
night. These tall sunburnt forms, very thin for 
the most part, with feet that, as if wadded, woke 
not the slightest sound, came on slowly against 
the wind^ following each other in single file. 
They walked with back bent, their shaven heads 
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uplifted, their left hand put out to avoid any col- 
lision, and their right armed with a dagger. The 
singular thing was that the dogs did not get scent 
of them. It is true, however, that Bel-Kassem 
had fed the greedy creatures, and as a further 
precaution had, as soon as evening closed in, 
rubbed their noses with musk. Meanwhile, the 
line of bandits glided past the whole length of the 
bordje, then, arriving at the comer of the guest- 
house, turned, and finally crossed its threshold. 
Everything continued at rest in the habitation. 

Their next step was wonderfully bold. The 
Sbeahs, afraid of disturbing the inmates if they 
endeavoured to force a door^ had gathered in the 
court, at the foot of the plane-tree. Each after 
the other, clasping its wide trunk, hoisted himself 
up till he reached the lowest branches, then, fol- 
lowing the whole length of one of these, and 
hanging to it by the hands, dropped on to the 
terrace. This terrace was on a level with those 
that went round the other dwellings, and there- 
fore the invaders had but to take a few steps to 
find themselves masters of the whole bordje. 
But in spite of their thirst for booty, those who 
first reached the terrace kept themselves hid 
for a while under the canopy of leaves that hid 
the greatest part of it in deep shade. Bel- 
Kassem, who during the day had minutely studied 
the localities, was the first to mount, and he 
communicated by signs his orders to his com- 
panions^ none of whom would have dared to in- 

VOL. II. H 
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fringe them, well knowing that the slightest act 
of disobedience would infallibly be punished with 
death. 

When they had all reached the top of the wall 
they gathered together, and stood still to recon- 
noitre. Faint as the light from the sky was, it 
sufficed to reveal the outline of the white-washed 
terraces stretching out against the blackness, the 
two courts looking like large quadrangular holes, 
and two narrower gaps showing along the para- 
pet on their left. These last were the ^teps by 
which the robbers purposed to descend^ and the 
first of the flights led into the house belonging 
to the women. 

Bel-Kassem, raising his arm, pointed it out to 
the bandits. But just as, in obedience to the 
signal, they were preparing to come from out the 
shadow of the leaves, the marabout saw them 
start back and turn away their heads, as though 
some awful object filled them with terror. 

This object that Bel-Kassem too now saw, and 
at which he shuddered, was a tall human figure, 
entirely white, slowly and silently rising above 
the staircase. This form was slender, almost 
transparent. The faint light gave it super- 
natural proportions. It was wrapped in floating 
draperies. It walked as ghosts walk, with head 
raised and arms hanging down. The night was 
too dark to allow its features to be seen. 

This form advanced slowly, then stood still. 
It seemed to be seeking something concealed in 
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the sky. Its face was lifted to the burning 
clouds. Suddenly raising its hand, it touched its 
brow, and the bandits found the gesture awful. 
They were all huddled together in the shade, 
looking. 

The bravest among them, Bel-Kassem himself, 
could not have uttered a word. The most cun- 
ning, the one whom nothing had ever before em- 
barrassed, El-Liamoun, had lost the very faculty 
of comprehension. The others remained where 
they were, as if petrified; bent and trembling, 
eyes and mouth wide open, but their minds 
working in a sort of frenzy. 

Some who had made a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
adopted all the superstitions of the desert, thought 
they saw in the apparition the genius of the 
sandsj whose feminine form makes all who meet 
it mad with love. Others took it for the white 
dervish^ which walks with a book in its hand 
pronouncing incomprehensible words, and they 
bent their head, according to custom, in hopes of 
propitiating it. Others, again, were persuaded 
that it could only be a Djiuy a being bom of fire, 
who has power over the elements. To others it 
suggested an Efreet, whose appearance infallibly 
presages great misfortunes. Lastly, some of 
them, who had more than one crime on their 
conscience, asked themselves whether it might 
not be a Tergon, the wailing ghost of a man who 
has died a violent death, and who, to revenge 
himself upon his murderer, follows, fascinates, 
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hunts him down till he become exhausted by 
fatigue and fright. All the horrible stories that 
magicians had ever related to them during the 
long winter nights recurred to their imaginations, 
and they expected to see heaven open, the stars 
fall, the mountains cry out, the waters change 
into blood, as they did under the rod of Moses. 
But the phantom now turned slightly round, and 
floating behind it they saw a transparent veil 
that they took for wings. Then, without com- 
municating one word of what they felt, they 
were all at once of one mind. The supernatural 
being that stood there defending the sleeping 
Christians by its mere presence, was no other 
than the inflexible Azrael, the awful angel of 
death ! 

But this conviction, far from comforting them, 
only added to their terror. These men, not one 
of whom would have blenched in facing a lion of 
the Atlas, were now shivering like sick women. 
And all of them, recommending themselves to the 
saint of the Beni-Haouas, on whose territory 
they were, kept mentally invoking him with 
feverish ardour. 

But the saint sleeping quietly beneath his 
koubba could do nothing for them under the 
present circumstances, for the apparition that so 
terrified them was no other than Margaret. Op- 
pressed by the south wind, and unable to get to 
sleep, she had dressed herself in her usual white 
attire, and, leaving Naomi undisturbed, had gone 
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np to the terrace in hopes of getting a breath of 
air. It was she who, without suspecting it, was 
thus preserving her family as though she were 
indeed their good angel. 

She had not seen the Sbeahs, nor was she in 
the least aware of their presence. Could she 
have supposed, while standing there, that she was 
being watched by fifteen bandits, they would 
have found her out for a woman by her cries of 
terror, aud the death of the sweet girl would 
soon have avenged them of their fear. As it 
was, she advanced towards the right side of the 
terrace, placed her little hand on the parapet, 
and languid, with dishevelled hair and breathing 
oppressed, stood looking before her into the thick 
darkness. Something unusual appeared to her 
to be going on in the direction of the Beni- 
Haoua's douar, and she was wondering, and try- 
ing to make it out. A number of little red dots, 
like sparks, were to be seen among the trees, and 
she asked herself whether they could proceed 
from a conflagration, or from moving torches. 
Soon a low rumbling sound was heard, like the 
noise of waves on a distant coast, then it changed 
its nature. The young girl drew herself up and 
listened. It was as though the earth trembled 
beneath the galloping of hundreds of horses, or 
the strange hollow rumbling came from under- 
ground. The Sbeahs, from their position, did 
not see the light, but they heard the rumbling, 
and in their terror waited from second to second 
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for the * trembliDg of the day of jadgment, the 
awfal hour when the celestial trumpet shall 
sound, the dead rise from their graves, the earth 
be reduced to ashes, and the sky folded up as a 
veil/ All at once the wind began to blow. Up 
to that time it had been moderate and silent, 
now it roared. The dust it raised rustled against 
the leaves, and the trees, tossing in the blasts 
gave out a deafening murmur* The top of the 
plane, spread out like a roof above the terrace, 
rose and fell beneath the burning gust, and its 
trunk swayed and moaned like the mast of a 
vessel in a gale. Meanwhile Margaret, amidst 
the uproar, had distinguished the sound of a large 
body of cavalry advancing in all haste ; and the 
red specks growing larger, and dancing in the 
neighbouring wood, she could no longer doubt to 
be lighted cedar branches held in the hands of still 
invisible horsemen. All this had taken place 
very quickly. Hardly three minutes had elapsed 
since the young girl came up to the terrace, and 
already the horses were within a hundred yards 
of the bordje. Then, terrified at this incursion, 
not even knowing whether they were friends or 
foes, who came swooping down thus by night 
upon her father s house, the white figure drew 
itself up, and, incapable in her terror of utter- 
ing a sound, suddenly raised her arms above her 
head. 

At this gesture the Sbeahs recoiled. Un- 
able any longer to support the presence of the 
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phantom that menaced them, they dashed at the 
branches of the tree, and pushing, and falling 
over each other, got any way they could into 
the court again. 

But at the moment when, frantic with terror, 
they were groping their way to the door, a loud 
noise suddenly broke out all round the dwelling. 
The darkness changed intq red light, as though 
the neighbouring woods were all on fire. Two 
hundred horses were prancing and snorting. 
Vehement appeals, cries, imprecations were 
crossing each other on the threshold of the bordje. 
A crowd of Arabs, armed with guns, sabres, 
pistols, loudly vociferating, pressed behind Sed- 
dik, who was distinguished by his red cloak and 
lofty stature. Stephen kept close at his side, 
and as the kebbir, waking with a start, hurried 
out half-dressed at the head of his household, the 
gonms of the Beni-Haoua rushed into the court. 

What passed after that baffles description. 
The Sbeahs, naked and shivering, were all 
huddled up in an angle of the court. On finding 
themselves in presence of a material enemy, their 
hearts suddenly swelled with rage, and their 
terror vanished. The light of the torches showed 
them crouching with shorn heads outstretched, 
knives in their hand, ready to make a sudden 
onslaught like a pack of wolves tracked to their 
lair. Bel-Kassem, however, still controlled 
them by his gesture. The passage that he had 
resolved to force through the Beni-Haouas pre- 
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sented untold danger, and the maraboat was 
calculating his chances. Opposite him, on the 
other side of the plane-tree, the Seddik, not 
without difficulty, was holding back his men, 
whose guns clashed. 

The caid wanted to avoid bloodshed, and in a 
loud voice, stamping as he spoke, now forbade 
the Beni-Haouas to fire on the Sbeahs, now called 
upon the Sbeahs to surrender. 

But the latter, who wanted to gain time, only 
answered by insults. 

'Dog of the French r roared Bel-Kassem, 
* go and lick the feet of your masters.' 

' Vile fattened hog ! ' shrieked El-Liamoun, 
' may the pestilence dry up thy limbs I,' 

And all the others fell to cursing him in the 
name of Sidi-Mammar, Sidi-el-Bahri, Sidi Abd- 
el-Kader, and any other saints whose renowned 
names occurred to their minds ; while the Beni- 
Haouas, in reply, sought to drown their voices, 
for they were exasperated by such insolence. 

The tumult had reached its height, and it was 
easy to foresee that ere another moment passed, 
all these men would rush at each other, and the 
pavement be deluged with blood. Already more 
than sixty Arabs pressed around Seddik, and 
this dense crowd filled the space between the 
court door and the plane-tree. The Sbeahs, still 
huddled together, now rushing forward in a body, 
now drawing back, threatened them with their 
knives and insulted them, when there was a 
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violent stir in the ranks of the Beni-Haouas, and 
the kebbir, unarmed, and with an air of com- 
mand, suddenly appeared between his son and 
the caid. 

He only needed one glance to take in the 
whole of the situation. 

' Back, all of you,' cried he, waving his hand, 
and turning to the Beni-Haouas. 

Instantly there was a silence, and the Arabs, 
withdrawing under the gallery, left an empty 
space, where the kebbir stood. 

' Now then, you, throw away your knives ! ' 
said he to the bandits. 

There was an instant's hesitation in the group 
of Sbeahs. That man with his air of command 
had an influence over them ; but as yet they did 
not obey him. 

' Ho there ! Get your guns ready,' cried the 
kebbir. 

Upon this a loud rattle of arms was heard. 
The Beni-Haouas raised their guns to their 
shoulders, and the snap of their triggers was 
heard. All the guns were loaded. 

' Aim ! ' cried the kebbir. 

Fifty barrels were at once pointed down at 
the Sbeahs, who, feeling that all was over with 
them, gave a cry of despair. 

Then, as though fear had been a feeling he had 
never known, the kebbir slowly advanced to- 
wards them, and grasping Bel-Kassem's wrist, 
wrenched away his knife and flung it behind 
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him. A shudder passed over the faces of the 
Beni-Haouas. Brave as they were, not one of 
them would have dared to do this. Seddik's 
beard bristled as he looked on, and as to Stephen, 
often as he had seen his father under appalling 
circumstances, he yet trembled more than the 
leaves of the tree beneath which he stood. 

The kebbir however went on with his work. 
He seized the right wrist of each bandit, looked 
him full in the face, disarmed him, then passed 
on to another. And all of them, as though fas- 
cinated by the ascendency he assumed, submitted 
to it. Yet, in spite of this ascendency, it is pro- 
bable that the kebbir might have paid this daring 
with his life, if there had not been, without his 
suspecting it, another agency that paralysed the 
Sbeabs. Margaret, since the incursion of the 
Beni-Haouas, had remained on the terrace. In- 
capable of moving or uttering a sound, she had 
bent over the parapet that looked into the 
court. She could not understand what she saw, 
those men huddled together in a dark comer, 
those Arabs threatoning them, her brother re- 
turned I Only she could plainly perceive that 
there was a matter of life and death going on, 
and the poor child shuddered. Suddenly she 
saw her father arrive. The Beni-Haouas fell 
back under where she stood, and the kebbir 
advanced towards the naked men. Then, the 
better to watch his every movement, she sprang 
on the parapet, caught hold of one of the branches 
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that huDg above her, and in this position, with 
upraised arm, bending figure, pale face, and 
dishevelled hair, lit from below by the glare of 
tdrches, she appeared once more to the Sbeahs 
more awful than before. It was too much for 
these superstitious beings. They uttered a cry 
of terror, and let their arms be wrenched away. 
They might at that moment have been killed 
without an attempt at self-defence. 

It was thus that, thanks to Margaret, the life 
of all the inhabitants of the bordje was saved. 
But the innocent girl never dreamed that she had 
anything to do with this capture of the brigands. 

There was not much sleep at the bordje that 
night. The Sbeahs, locked up in a low room, 
perfectly stupified, kept thinking of the spectre 
that had brought failure upon their enterprise. 
The goums of the Beni-Haoua had lit fires before 
the door, and kept watch over them. The kebbir, 
as soon as he heard of Maumenesche's wounds, 
rode off to the douar, where the guide had been 
left by his son. As to Naomi, she had fled to her 
hostess's room at the first cries. Margaret soon 
joined them there, and the night was spent by the 
three in returning thanks, and talking over in a 
low voice all that had occurred. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PRISONERS. 

THE wounds that Maamenesche had received 
fortunately turned out not to be dangerous. 
The one in the chest ran along the ribs, and the 
other had hardly penetrated the muscles of the 
loins. Nevertheless the guide had lost a great 
deal of blood, and was in a state of utmost weak- 
ness. The kebbir, having dressed his wounds, 
prescribed perfect rest, and left him in bed in 
Seddik's own tent, under the care of an old 
negress well skilled in nursing. 

When the day rose, the prisoners were pain- 
fully impressed by the arrival of the two of their 
party left by them to guard Stephen. The caid's 
horsemen had found them lying, still stunned by 
their blows, not far from the body of the man 
Maumenesche had killed. The corpse was buried 
at once by the river, and the wounded led 
into the guest-house. The servants of the kebbir 
brought food to the whole party ; their garments 
too, or rather their rags, found under a bush near 
Oued Dhamous, were restored to them. After 
having eaten, they looked dejectedly at each 
other. Squatting in two lines under the gallery 
of the court, they clasped their knees with their 
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arms, and, with heads bent down, ashamed of 
their failure, maintained a gloomy silence. 

After an interval, the length of which they 
could not estimate, the door of the court, which 
served them as a prison, was thrown wide open, 
and the kebbir entered with Stephen and Seddik, 
followed by all the servants of the bordje, and 
fifty chosen members of the Beni-Haoua tribe. 
There was no woman present, but had any one 
looked up they might have seen a few leaning on 
the parapet, for the most part women servants, 
who were curious to witness the examination of 
the bandits, but Margaret and her mother, to- 
gether with Naomi, were also there. The guebeli 
having been driven back by the north wind, the 
atmosphere was once more clear, and the beauti- 
ful May sky smiled above the terraces, but the 
prisoners could not see it, for the branches of the 
plane interposed between it and them. 

Meanwhile, the new-comers formed themselves 
into a semicircle opposite the Sbeahs, a free space 
of some three yards being left between them. 
The kebbir and Seddik sat in the centre of the 
court, leaning against the trunk of the tree. 
Stephen stood behind them. When silence was 
restored, the kebbir cast a mournful glance upon 
the prisoners, then in a slow, earnest, yet loud 
and clear voice, expressed himself in their native 
tongue as follows — 

' Arabs ! men of Dahra ! wherefore have you 
attacked us ? What injury had I, the master of 
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this dwelling, done you ? Have strangers ever 
knocked at my door in vain ? Have I ever al- 
lowed the poorest of them to suffer hunger on my 
threshold ? Am I not a friend to them all ? Ask 
my neighbours, the Beni-Haouas. Ask, above all, 
those men, your accomplices, who yesterday shed 
tears over my hands while imploring shelter. 
If you needed clothing, grain, money, or cattle, 
why did you not ask me for them ? I would 
have given you them, although your mountains 
are a two days' march from ours ; for to the needy 
I have never said, " Whence comest thou ?'' Is 
it a right thing, is it a thing commanded or so 
much as tolerated by the Prophet, to slip one's-self 
in by night into the homes of peaceful people to 
pillage and muirder them? Although our reli- 
gions be different, are not we at peace, and have 
you ever been interfered with in the practice of 
yours? Have you not solicited the Amaun,^ 
and has it not been granted you ? Lastly, has 
not the Prophet said, " Be faithful to your com- 
pacts. Violate not the oaths you have sworn. 
You have taken God for witness ; he knows what 
you do." Sbeahs ! you have often complained of 
the severity of the French, but have you not de- 
served it ? I have known you long. I have for- 

1 That is to say, ^pardon. The kebbir alludes to the 
solemnity that followed the defeat of the tribe, engaged in 
the Bou-Maza rebellion. The chiefs came in a body to 
offer their submission, and received letters of Amaun which 
guaranteed their lands to them. 
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merly fought with you, and have stood between 
you and my soldiers, who would fain have made 
you expiate the murder of our colonists^ whose 
tibroats you cut by night on the highways. You, 
who have fertile lands, who possess fine orchards, 
well- watered in every season; you for whom 
Heaven has done so much — who might, if you 
chose, live by the sale of your fruit, and the 
wool of your flocks, your only industry is theft ; 
alone among Mussulmans you assassinate your 
guests ; yon pay no respect even to the Mecca 
pilgrims. How often have you not plundered 
even them ! Well, then, this infamous career 
may have succeeded with the Turks ; it will not 
succeed with the French ; you know something 
of their justice ; it is inflexible. If you do not 
change your ways the end will be your banish- 
ment, together with your families, for you are a 
blot upon Africa, and all good people blush for you.' 

These words, pronounced by the kebbir in a 
manly voice, and with the firmness of one con- 
vinced of his own rectitude, were listened to in 
respectful silence. The prisoners still held their 
heads down, and might have been supposed not 
to hear. The Beni-Haouas made gestures of ap- 
proval. As to the women bending over the 
balustrade, which the plane-tree covered with its 
shadow, impressed by the gravity of the scene, 
they hardly dared to breathe. 

After a few moments of reflection^ the kebbir 
continued — 
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' "Were I to give you up to the authorities, as 
it is my duty to do, are you aware what would 
happen to you ? You have entered an inhabited 
house by night with intent to steal and kill ; for 
with you burglary is never committed without 
murder ; the punishment' for this is the galleys. 
Do you know what is meant by these said gal- 
leys ? Listen ; during the remainder of his life 
the condemned is chained, shut up in a prison, 
employed in labour of the hardest aujd most re- 
pulsive kind. To such as you, accustomed and 
devoted to your freedom, the torture of a prison 
is horrible. As to the one of your party who has 
wounded Maumenesche, I have but to send him 
six miles off to the Arab bureau of Montararach 
in order to have him immediately shot' 

At these words a head was uneasily lifted up 
from amidst the prisoners; it was swathed in 
blood-stained bandages and small cords, and be- 
longed to the Sbeah who had given the blows 
with his knife. Feeling that he was particularly 
threatened^ he was anxious to enter upon his de- 
fence, and half-stunned as he still was, he began 
to whine out dolefully — 

* Thou wilt not deliver us up, my lord ? Thou 
knowest that we are poor creatures, misled crea- 
tures. We are mountaineers who know nothing. 
Our parents never sent us when young into the 
zaouias^ to learn right and wrong from the 

1 Schools devoted to the higher branches of instrac- 
tion. 
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tholbasA We have done wickedly. But thou 
who art just wilt acknowledge one thing ; — ^we 
might have killed thy son, and we did him no 
harm.' 

* And I am to free you, am I,' returned the 
kebbir, * that you may go and pillage my neigh- 
bours, carry murder and incendiarism elsewhere^ 
and slaughter little children according to your 
wont?' 

* Not so, my lord,' returned the Arab. ' We 
will not slaughter little children. God has visibly 
shown Himself against us; according to what those, 
who entered thy house by night, say, he covered 
thee and thine by one of His angels ; we will not 
oppose His will. We will go back to our homes. 
We will cultivate our lands. We are poor people, 
unworthy of the anger of such as thou. We will 
spread thy praises everywhere.' 

But just as the kebbir was about to answer, 
another head was raised out of the crowd of 
prisoners, and at once the first speaker turned 
away, being unable to bear the angry glances 
darted at him. Then arose the loud and im- 
perious voice of the marabout Bel-Kassem : — 

'Why so much discussion?' cried he. *As 
conquerors we should have shown no mercy, as 
conquered it disgraces us to ask it. When a 
man of courage lies prostrate beneath a foe, he 

^ Literates. Their teaching consists of religious dogmas, 
grammar, jurisprudence, and the history of the Arab 
people. 

VOL. II. I 
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does not beg for life, weeping like a woman ; he 
looks away in contempt and submits to his fate. 
What is life worth to us? Fifteen years ago 
we lost everythiug in losing our liberty. For- 
merly we used to make the whole country 
tremble beneath the hoofs of our horses; the 
Turks themselves respected us ; far from paying 
them tribute, we used to snatch from their hands 
the taxes they had raised from the Jews and 
Moors of cities ; never did they tread our mann- 
taius with impunity, and just as the sun has 
but to show himself to efface the stars, our re- 
nown made pale that of all neighbouring tribes. 
And now they bid us " Live upon the figs of 
your gardens ! " As well bid the lion to eat grass. 
We are not of such as can be conquered by Words 
of derision. What is there, moreover, in com- 
mon between us and our oppressors ? We have 
sucked in our hate for them with our mother's 
milk, and this hate is so hot it can only be 
quenched in blood. Kill us, then, without fur- 
ther parley, for I am weary of your words. Men 
about to die need to collect their spirits and 
absorb themselves in God.' 

The caid could not contain himself on hearing 
this exposition of a savage creed. Before the 
kebbir had time to look up he advanced, raised 
his arm, threw the flap of his burnous over his 
shoulders, and fixing a glance of supreme indig- 
nation on Bel-Kassem — 

* Why speakest thou of God ? ' cried he. ' It 



^ 
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suits thee well, thou who, from thy accursed 

birth, hast transgressed all His commandments. 

Thou seekest to seem inspired as did formerly 

the father of the goat.^ But thou canst no more 

^ do so than he could. God has turned away His 

face from you Sbeahs, who only live on rapine. 

Your crimes have wearied His patience. He has 

sent us here to put an end to you. Liberty, that 

word that sounds on your lips, has never been 

^ employed by you but to oppress the weak and 

shed innocent blood. Before the arrival of the 

French, you did just as you do now. You never 

attack openly like the lion ; you crawl and bite 

f like the viper. Cease, therefore, to rise beneath 

^ the heel that crushes you. The death you ask 

f ioit out of bravado is one you shall not have ; it 

^ is too noble fop you.' 

Then turning to the men of his tribe around 
him, who were gathering up his words with pious 
deference, — 

* Formerly,' he went on in a calmer tone, 
* men lived in peace like brothers, helped each 
other at all hours of the day, and^ as the prophet 
said, formed but one family. But after that 
the book containing the truth* had been given, 
jealousy sprung up between them, and all manner 
of evil burst upon the earth. Those happy days 

^ £ou-Maza is thus named by the Arabs, because he 
shared his solitude with a goat, which performed several 
tricks that the Kabyles looked upon as miraculous. 

« The Pentateuch. 
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that witnessed peace between men will nerer 
more return. Where are the flowers of last 
spring ? The sun has withered them, the 
wind scattered their dust ! So, too, peace has 
flown away from the world, and the good are 
constantly obliged to defend themselves against 
the wicked. And now the wicked are there 
before us, some imploring pardon, some boasting 
of their crimes; but we, who know what they 
are, will apply the same justice in the case of all 
alike. There are laws in the land ! ' 

Having thus spoken, the caid stepped back, 
and as he was the representative of legal autho- 
rity, all present believed the discussion over, 
and the prisoners about to be at once made 
over to the summary justice of the Arab bureau. 
But this did not appear to satisfy the majority 
of the Sbeahs, for they allowed certain murmurs 
to escape them, and the cunning £l-Liamoun, 
the same who on the previous evening, when the 
bandits had seemed half-disposed to give up their 
enterprise, found such cogent arguments to sus- 
tain their courage, now considered it time to 
make an efibrt to move the caid to mercy. 

' My lord,' said he, in the humblest of tones, 
' there is great confusion in this matter. Sufler 
me, who am less than the dust of thy feet, simply 
to set the truth before thee. Thou art angry 
with us all. This is not just. We have all been 
surprised by night in the kebbir's dwelling, it is 
true, but we did not all come there with the 
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same intentions. Some, it would seem, were 
bent on pillaging it, and they were the more 
guilty, because they had received the kebbir's 
hospitality. But it was not so with others/ 

At these words a great uproar arose amongst 
the prisoners. The three men taken in by the 
kebbir on the previous evening, on whom EU 
Liamoun wanted to throw the entire burden of the 
crime, protested indignantly, while the others, 
catching the drift of his speech, were deter- 
mined to avail themselves of it, and uttered cries 
of approbation. 

* That is the truth,' said one. 

* We are innocent,' cried another. 

* We meant no ill to the kebbir.' 
' We only meant to protect him.' 

^ Bel-Kassem is the guilty one. He asks for 
death. Let him die ! ' 

* Bou-Sekdel and Bou-Alouchen are known 
to be bad men. Let them die with him.' 

But the three men denounced, opposed these 
exclamations with the most energetic denials. 

' Traitors ! ' roared Bel-Kassem, * are you un- 
clean swine that you dare to lie thus ?' 

* I throw myself upon the justice of God,' 
howled Bou-Sekdeli * El- Liamoun is a miser- 
able liar, and deserves to be impaled.' 

* May Eblis have the burning of me,' said 
Bou-Alouchen, ' if he has ever in his life spoken 
one word of truth I ' 

The two parties would have come to blows 
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had thej not been separated by Seddik's re- 
tainers. This done, silence was restored. 

.'How/ said the kebbir, turning to El-Liamoim, 
*do you purpose to prove the truth of your 
words ? These men, on whom you would have 
our anger fall, do you pretend not to know 
them?' 

*' I know them, and I know them not,' was the 
reply. 

' Explain yourself/ said the kebbir. 

* I know them to be bad men, and evil-doers,* 
replied El-Liamoun. * They live at Mazouna as 
I do, but I never looked their way !' 

' What ! ' interrupted Bel-Kassem. ' A beg- 
gar deny his marabout ! Let my ears be stopped 
up with wax, I cannot listen to such words.' 

' Silence,' enjoined the kebbir. ' Truth will 
come to light.' Then turning to El-Liamoun — 

' If you do not know these men, how is it 
that you and your companions were found with 
them?' 

* This is very easily explained, my lord/ said 
El-Liamoun. * Last night eight of my worthy 
relations and I were on our way to the Cherchell 
market, there to buy cattle ; we met these three 
men, who told us that they were lodged in thy 
abode, and wanted to pillage it in the course of 
the night, but feared thy servants, and did not 
feel themselves sufficiently strong. They were 
accordingly waiting to set to work, they said, 
for three other men^ but these last had not come. 
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They, were, no doubt, those who dared to lay 
hands on thy son, one of whom was found dead 
this morning — so Seddik's retainers say — and 
the other two brought here, having been heavily 
beaten. Those six children of sin intended to 
take possession of thy bordje.' 

But at these words the two maimed bandits, 
who now found themselves sacrificed, as well as 
the first three, by El-Liamoun — who would have 
sacrificed the whole band, and the whole of his 
tribe to boot, to regain his liberty — now began 
in their turn to protest furiously. 

' Can it be possible to utter such lies ? * cried 
the most injured of the two^ holding his swathed 
and broken head in his hands. ^That man 
would deny God at need ! ' 

' He is a dog, he is not a man ! * exclaimed the 
other. 

And, throwing himself on El-Liamoun, he tried 
to tear out his eyes. 

The two last accused were now obliged to be 
separated from the group that surrounded the 
accuser. They were placed with Bel-Kassem 
and his acolytes, who received them with an air 
of great disdain. 

' Go on with your story/ said the kebbir to 
El-Liamoun. 

* My lord, I will. My companions and I re- 
solved to prevent the detestable crime of those 
wretches. They had asked us to join them, and 
offered to share the booty with us. "We made as 
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though we would accept their proposal^ and that 
was how we were found in thy dwelling; but 
our purpose was to fall upon them and bind 
them safely, in order to give them up to thee, 
and we were on the point of doing so when, 
without any of us being prepared, a supernatural 
being appeared to us and struck our spirits with 
terror, and then it was that the caid's men fell 
upon us.' 

Fresh protestations were raised against this 
impudent fabrication ; heads shook, eyes flashed, 
mouths grimaced, and insulting epithets were ex- 
changed with indescribable fury, when Stephen, 
who up to that moment had stood silently 
behind his father, now advanced, and put an 
end to the tumult by his first word. 

* Your false pretext is very clumsy,' said he 
to El-Liamoun, ' and will take in no one. Far 
from having intended to deliver up these men, 
your accomplices, you it was who, when they 
hesitated to proceed to the bordje, their spirits 
having been troubled by a bad omen, urged them 
on till they consented. Yesterday, while you 
were holding a council underneath the bush you 
had made up, in the gorge leading to the Braz 
douar, I was concealed within a yard of you, and 
heard each word you spoke.' 

At this the tumult began again, louder than 
before. The accused, mightily relieved, now 
made themselves the accusers. 

^ That is the truth, the sacred truth, the truth 
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of God/ cried the two bandits wounded by 
Maumenesche. 

' The Roumi has spoken like the Prophet,' 
said Bou-Sekdel. 

' He has spoken well indeed/ affirmed Bou- 
Alouchen. 

The others, in consternation, now looked ap- 
pealingly towards El-Liamonn, in whom they had 
placed their hope. As to the marabout, Bel- 
Kassem, he cast glances of disgust on the whole 
party, and spoke not a word. 

El-Liamoun, however, had not allowed himself 
to be daunted by Stephen's crushing evidence. 
When he saw it was useless to disguise the' truth 
further^ he resigned himself, and assuming a sly- 
expression — 

* You know me again then, my lord V said he. 
* Indeed, thy eye is that of the hawk's. Now, 
then, since you know me, tell your father what 
passed in the gorge at nightfall. Fourteen men 
were about to pierce your heart with their 
knives ; who was it turned those knives away ? ' 

Upon this, the whole band thundered against 
the traitor. He was thinking, it appeared, ex- 
clusively of himself, and from imposture to im- 
posture had come to throwing his own crime 
upon all the rest. 

But again Stephen frustrated him, and his 
eyes fell before the young man s glance of dis- 
dain. 

' Yes, you turned away the knives,' said he ; 
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' but that was only to keep me as a hostage ; 
and, if your execrable project had succeeded, you 
yourself declared that my death should follow 
that of my family. 

There was not one person amongst those 
assembled who did not believe that El-Liamoun 
must now give in. But this showed little know- 
ledge of the interminable windings of his deceitful 
mind. When he saw falsehood was of no avail, 
he suddenly adopted another tone. 

Stephen had hardly done speaking when the 
miscreant threw himself at the kebbir's feet. 
Prostrate on the pavement, he raised himself a 
little with one hand, and with the other sought 
to clasp the kebbir's knees. 

* Oh, my lord/ he said, * thou who art merciful, 
thou whose soul has no gall, extend thy hand over 
me — protect me. I swear to thee by the tomb 
of the Prophet that these men misled me. I 
swear by the bridge of hell that I would not have 
taken a hair from thy son's head. Defend me 
against the caid. Prevent him from giving me 
up to the French. The justice of the French is 
pitiless. They do not beat us as did the Turks, 
but they shut us up. I have been two years in 
prison before now. It is horrible not to be able 
to go and come in the open air ! I implore thee 
by Sidna-A'issa, by Sidna-Meryem, by thy wife, 
by thy children, do not repulse me. Do what 
thou wilt with those others ; prison is too good 
for them, they are wicked ; I am only weak, my 
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feeble will was led away to evil, I will not return 
to it. Think that I, too, have a wife, and more, — 
that I have three little children, and that those 
children can hardly speak. They cannot do with- 
out their father. If I am shut up again, they 
must die of hunger ! Thou wouldst not have 
them die, my lord, for thou art just ; thou canst 
not wish to punish my children, who have done 
thee no harm. It is for them that I entreat thee. 
A man may have been on the highways by night, 
and yet love his little ones ! Even the panther 
loves hers ! ' 

The wretched creature breathed hard, dragged 
himself along on his knees, kissed the kebbir's 
feet — would have been trampled under them if 
he could — and perhaps the kebbir might have 
yielded, for he was turning aside to hide his emo- 
tion, when the marabout Bel-Kassem, carried 
away by indignation, lifted up his voice, — 

^ It is too much,' he cried, ' it is far too much. 
My ears are offended, they hear the words of a 
traitor.' 

Then pointing his finger at El-Liamoun, — 

*This man,' he went on, * is verily no Mussul- 
man, for there is in him nothing but falsehood. 
He has, indeed, been married, but his wife is 
dead, and he never had any children ! ' 

The kebbir shuddered and pushed away El- 
Liamoun with his foot. He was vexed with him- 
self for his own emotion. As for the Sbeah, when 
he saw that he had come to an end of his false 
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pretences be quietly rose, wiped his forehead, 
then resuming his place^ bent his head between 
his knees, and said not another word. 

Meanwhile the kebbir was exceedingly per- 
plexed. The bandits having failed to do harm 
to him or his, he felt a great repugnance to de- 
livering them up. Although El-Liamoun had 
lied, he knew that the greater number of the 
wretched beings now crouching before him were 
the sole support of their families, and what El- 
Liamoun had said of little children unable to take 
care of themselves suggested many a painful 
thought. The only opposite consideration that 
weighed with the kebbir was the public good. 
If these men were restored to liberty, would not 
they use it to carry devastation around? Sad- 
dened by these conscientious scruples he sought 
for some expedient that might combine the safety 
of others with the indulgence of his own charit- 
able impulse, when certain words of El-Liamoun's 
recurred to his mind, and as he had not under- 
stood them, he resolved to ask what they meant. 

Turning, therefore, to the impostor, who, re- 
signed at last to his fate, seemed as though he 
neither saw nor heard, — 

* You were speaking just now,' said he, ' of a 
supernatural being, whose appearance in my house 
struck your spirits with dismay. "Who was that 
being to whom I and mine owe the preservation 
of our life ? ' 

The kebbir was greatly astonished at the effect 
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of his words. No sooner did the bandits hear 
them than they all visibly shuddered. El-Lia- 
moun remained silent. It was the marabout Bel- 
Kassem who replied — 

* He who appeared to us was the same who 
receives the souls of true believers at their latest 
breath, saying to them, Peace he unto you I the 
same who, in taking away the lives of those 
whose hearts are diseased with sin, strikes them 
harshly on the face ; the same who at the day 
of judgment will accompany all souls to the pre- 
sence of God, will serve as witness to them all, 
will push some into hell, and open the garden of 
delight to others, — he, in short, whom all dread, 
and whose name may not be uttered. We were 
above there on the terrace, hidden under the 
leaves of this tree. He rose from the stairs, 
silent and straight as rising smoke. He wore 
white raiment, and his footsteps made no sound. 
At the moment when he stopped to look upon us, 
the earth began to tremble and the wind rose, 
burning as a blast of hell. A cloud surrounded 
us, and threatening us with his lifted arm, the 
spectre pushed us into the tree. I have already 
lived long, and seen wondrous things. But never 
did I think to behold what this night I have 
beheld : infidels protected by an angel of God V 

The kebbir took it for granted that the Sbeahs 
were the dupes of some hallucination, but Bel- 
Kassem's account made a very different impres- 
sion upon Margaret. 
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Seated on the gallery beside her mother and 
Naomi, her person entirely concealed by the 
balustrade, she had listened attentively to the 
marabout, and gradually became thoroughly con- 
vinced that the supernatural being the bandits 
believed to have seen was no other than herself. 
In conformity with her habitual discretion she 
said not a word of the discovery she had made, 
but remained silent and dreamy. Meanwhile 
the caid was deliberating with the kebbir what 
course to pursue with the prisoners, the former 
wishing at once to deliver them up to the French 
authorities, the latter begging to have a day 
given him for reflection, — when One of the ser- 
vants belonging to the bordje> who had been sent 
over to Montararach in the morning to inquire for 
M. Thierry, entered the court with the fussy bear- 
ing of a man who brings important news. The keb- 
bir was perfectly stupified by what he now heard. 
A steam-boat, with a battalion of Zouaves, com- 
manded by a general, had been telegraphed as 
about to anchor that very day in Montararach 
Bay. It was also reported in the village that three 
squadrons of Chasseurs d'Afrique were expected 
from Orleansville, two others from Tenez, four 
companies of riflemen from Milianah, and that the 
whole detachment of spahis with their artillery 
had been summoned from Cherchell. The kebbir, 
who could in noway make out such a concentration 
of troops on one spot, supposed that some dis- 
turbance must have broken out in the tribe of 
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the Beni-Hadja, whose lands lay between the 
Montararach and Tenez. He instantly had his 
mare saddled, and while Seddik returned to his 
douar, leaving the prisoners in the court under 
the care of about thirty of his men, the kebbir 
rode off to the camp at his utmost speed. But 
when he reached the banks of the Montararach, 
and found out the cause of this unexpected ex- 
pedition, calm as he generally was, he fell into 
a downright fit of passion. 
This is what had taken place. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE AUTHORITIES AT FAULT. 

IT will be within the recollection of the reader 
that a few days before the attack of the 
Sbeahs, Seddik, having been warned of their 
intentions, had applied to the commandants of 
Tenez and Orleansville^ to stop their way by 
occupying the mountain passes of the west. 
The commandants, in compliance with this request 
of the caid's, had immediately telegraphed to 
Algiers to inform their superiors of what was 
going on within their circles. Almost at the 
same time another despatch reached the seat of 
the Colonial Government, this last having been 
sent by the chief of the Arab bureau at Mazouna^ 
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and announcing the disappearance of the mara- 
bout Bel-Kassem, together with fifteen of the 
most disreputable inhabitants of the place. On 
the morrow came a third despatch from the 
general in command of the subdivision at Milianah, 
relating, according to the report of Lieutenant 
Marcel, the quarrel between the Marseillese and 
Ben Zeddam, the compulsory departure of the 
former, and the flight of the Kayble, who in all 
probability was gone off to look for and avenge 
himself on his enemy. These tidings arriving 
one upon another occasioned a good deal of ex- 
citement in Algiers, and deliberations were already 
going on as to what precautions should be taken, 
when a fourth despatch coming from Cherchell 
considerably increased the uneasiness felt by the 
functionaries charged with the maintenance of 
public peace in Algeria. This last despatch 
announced the arrival of M. Simon at Cherchell, 
and stated on his authority that the Beni-Haouas 
would not surrender their lands quietly, adding, as 
a significant fact, that they declined receiving an 
indemnity offered them by that capitalist From 
this moment it was pretty certainly concluded that 
the tribe of marabouts was on the point of revolt, 
and as this tribe exercised a great influence over 
all those around it, a general rising was appre- 
hended throughout the territory extending from 
Cheliff to the sea, and fresh deliberations were 
entered into as to the most energetic method of 
stifling it. The arrival of the felucca in the port 
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of Algiers, far from quieting the alarm generally 
felt, increased it considerably. The sailors were 
immediately questioned, and with the habitual 
fertility of invention common to southerners, an- 
nounced their belief that a vast conspiracy could 
hardly fail to break out at Montararach, and 
thence spread over the whole province. The 
quarrelsome Marseillese especially, who could not 
forgive Lieutenant Marcel for so unceremoniously 
expelling him, declared positively that things 
were going on very badly at the camp ; that 
Captain Thierry was seriously ill, and neces- 
sarily unable to discharge his duties; that his 
lieutenant was not sufficiently experienced to fill 
his place; that the surrounding Arabs became 
more insolent day by day ; and that the colonists 
were obliged to keep watch every night as well 
as the soldiers, to repress the attack which might 
be considered imminent. That very day, just as 
this Marseillese, having declaimed at great length 
against the abuses of the military, both in the 
cafes and the groups that are always to be found 
standing about in the square,— was returning to 
his tavern, in one of the worst quarters of the 
town, he was followed at some little distance by 
an Arab, and towards midnight a patrol picked 
him up, ripped open^ in an alley. Ben-Zeddam 
had struck home. He was arrested while perform- 
ing his ablutions, in the most composed manner 
imaginable, at the nearest of the public fountains. 
At once examined, he avowed his crime, and in 
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bk exahaiaofi reij semoslj com pr o mi sed the 
tiibe €i Beni-Haooa, giriog it to be ondentood 
tint their patience was prettj nearlj exhausted, 
aad that he, ^Ben-Zeddam, would have more 
than jDoe imitator among Seddik's horsemen. 
Nothing more was wanted to convince the autho- 
rities of the neeeantj to act with equal yigonr 
aad promptitude. While acknowledging that 
the Beni-Haonas had cause for discontent, it was 
felt impoanble to allow public tranquillity to be 
disturbed. The order to conclude the matter 
of their dispossession had arrived from Paris 
some days before. In spite of the remonstrances 
of certain experienced officers, who wished for 
further information before proceeding to action, 
the resolution summarily to eject the Beni- 
Haonas, by fair means or foul, was taken then 
and there. The commandants of Cberchell, Mili- 
anahf Tenez, Orleansville, received telegraphic 
orders to send on the morrow detachments to 
the village of Montararack, and that very even- 
ing the general, who was to take command of 
the forces united to frustrate the evil purposes 
of the rebels, embarked from Algiers with a 
battalion of Zouaves. 

The kebbir, setting off, as we have seen, as 
fast as his swift mare could carry him, could 
observe from a distance all the inhabitants of the 
village grouped on tbe top of the walls to witness 
the passage of tbe troops. The environs of the 
camp, so peaceful ordinarily, were to-day crowded 
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with uniforms. In all directions, on the sides 
of the hills, along the Montararach^ and in the 
plain, squadrons were moving in long files, arms 
glittering in the sun, clarions sounding here, 
drums beating there ; mekrazenis prancing along^ 
while the garrison of the village, which had just 
got under arms, ranged itself at the foot of the 
mound on which the fortifications stood. As the 
kebbir was crossing the Montararach, the bat- 
talion of Zouaves, having just landed^ was march- 
ing up the left bank of the river, behind him the 
spahis from Cherchell were advancing in clouds 
of dust, shaking their red cloaks; the riflemen 
from Milianah, with their sunburnt faces, blue 
jackets, and white turbans, were debouching from 
the mountain passes of the south; the cavalry, 
from Orleansville, were rapidly trotting along to 
meet the Zouaves, and the cavalry from Tenez 
galloping at utmost speed along the coast. 
Amidst mastich - trees, rocks, dwarf palms, 
ploughed lands, and oleander thickets, every- 
where k^pis were seen to bound, muskets to 
oscillate, squadrons to deploy like wings, and all 
this in a flood of white light, and standing out 
clearly against the blue background of moun- 
tains. A general, with Brandenburg jacket, 
sleeves embroidered with gold ; sword, leather 
breeches, and long shining boots, came on about 
ten yards in advance of the Zouaves, surrounded 
by a swarm of young officers. It was towards 
him that the kebbir directed his course ; and the 
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motnent the general caught sight of him, he set 
spurs to his horse, and held out his hands with 
affectionate cordiality. 

* In the name of Heaven, my dear general/ 
said the kebbir, ' what are you come to do here ? ' 

* What we are come to do, indeed ? ' returned 
the general, laughing. * We are come to bring 
the Beni-Haouas to their senses.' 

Then seeing that the heads of the different 
columns were bending towards the village, he 
left the kebbir, returned to his officers and sent 
them flying after the various detachments to set 
them at once on their way to the douar. He 
knew the country well, having once been in 
active service there, and the friendship that 
bound him to the kebbir was of long date, for 
he had served under him. 

' My dear colonel,' exclaimed he, when he had 
seen the whole of the troops, avoiding the village, 
take their way in the direction of the east, 
' would you believe that those fellows had some 
fancy for breakfast ! As though there were no 
fighting to be done on an empty stomach. But 
you know I am sparing of time, having been 
formed in your school. I have decided that soup 
shall be made within sight of the enemy. And 
how are you all at the bordje ? Your wife, your 
children — ' 

'All quite well,' said the kebbir. * But I 
entreat you to tell me the meaning of this 
expedition.' 
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* Why — why — ' said the general, still smiling, 
* never mind ; follow us to the douar and you 
shall see. I hope powder does not frighten you 
now-a-days ?' 

' It has always exceedingly frightened me,' 
returned the kebbir. 'I suppose you take no. 
more pleasure than I do in wasting it in an un- 
just cause ; and I swear to you — ' 

But the rest of the sentence failed to reach 
the general. Seeing that the engineers com- 
manded by M. Thierry remained stationary at 
the foot of the village walls, he spurred his horse 
towards a squadron of spahis from Cherchell, and 
addressing one of the officers riding at their 
head — 

' Lieutenant,' said he, ' do go and quicken the 
paces of that lazy captain. He seems to fancy 
himself on parade, whereas he, too, must take 
part in the dance. Tell him to follow the 
Zouaves, and be quick about it.' 

Then seeing the kebbir coming up to him, he 
took to smiling anew, and turning towards the 
clarions, which were silent — 

* So, then, you are already out of breath — are 
you V 

Upon this the brass band began again, louder 
than ever, and while the engineers were setting 
off, led by their captain, the kebbir bit his lips, 
perceiving that there was no explanation to be 
expected from the general. After a little reflec- 
tion, however, he turned his horse s head round 
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and took his place amongst the officers that sur- 
rounded him. 

The spahis marched to the left of the Zouaves, 
and to his great surprise the kebbir discovered 
M. Simon riding behind them. The roumi, just 
.as he was about to embark from Cherchell for 
Algiers, to conclude the purchase of the lands he 
coveted, had been made aware of the intended 
expedition against the Beni-Haoua, and judged 
it desirable to accompany it He never for a 
moment doubted that his countrymen would 
come off conquerors^ and therefore he was run- 
ning no risk in accompanying them. Moreover, 
as we know, he was himself thoroughly well 
armed, and he hoped so to profit by the course of 
events as to have the rebels' lands at once as- 
signed to him. As soon as he saw the kebbir, he 
bestowed on him a friendly sign of recognition, 
and bowing to the general, inquired as to his 
intentions, which at first sight did not strike him 
as very pacific. 

' My dear sir,' gaily replied the general, lifting 
his voice so as to be heard above the clarions, 
' my positive intentions are to obey the orders I 
have received. For the moment do not ask 
anything further.' 

The kebbir having by this time found out that 
it would be vain to address any further question 
to his former subaltern, decided to hold his peace. 
He knew perfectly well that this expedition, 
undertaken on such light grounds, would turn to 
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the confusion of those who had advised it ; but 
making allowances for the difficulties of their 
position, he admitted that, had he been in 
their place, he should probably have felt himself 
obliged to act as they had done ; for after all, it 
was better to move about a thousand soldiers 
from one place to another for no purpose, 
than to run the risk of having peace disturbed 
through want of precaution. While he rode on 
behind the general, he tht)ught over different 
methods of convincing him of the loyalty 
of the Beni-Haouas, and being unable to 
devise anything better than just to let events * 
speak for themselves, he resolved to await them 
patiently. More than an hour had now passed 
since the troops had left the village behind them ; 
the boundary of the Beni-Haoua territory had 
already been passed, the tents of the douar 
appeared above the trees, and yet neither Seddik 
nor any of his retainers had come forward, as 
Arab ceremonial required, to bid the head of the 
expedition welcome. Did the tribe, in thus 
neglecting a traditional custom, show that it held 
itself in a state of warfare ? If so, it must be 
disposed to resist. Convinced of the opportune- 
ness of his arrival, the general judged it well to 
take certain precautions as he neared the douar 
of the rebels. Several horsemen were by his 
order scattered through the country to serve as 
scouts to single detachment^. The infantry made 
a long round through the woods, to cut off the 
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Arabs' retreat, and keeping all his cavalry to- 
gether, the general purposed to dash at the goums 
of the Beni-Haoua as soon as their standards 
were seen. But the nearer they approached, the 
more useless all their manceuvres appeared. 
Throughout the immense circle of tents nothing 
stirred, not a sound escaped. The flocks were 
feeding outside them, and the shepherds, crouch- 
ed under the turpentine -trees, looked up in 
amazement to see the soldiers pass. The flaps 
of the tents were lifted, and from a distance 
women and children were to be seen coming and 
going, the former intent upon their customary 
occupations, the latter on their games. The 
smoke from the kitchens rose into the air. The 
horses, covered with djellils, were all picketed, 
and it was only the young ones among them who 
pricked their ears a little, and answered by a 
hoarse cry the neighings that now and then 
broke out from the midst of the Chasseurs 
d'Afrique squadrons. Everything, in short, was 
smiling and peaceful, and wore its everyday 
aspect, and but for the noise and unwonted pre- 
sence of the soldiers in the scene, there was not 
a single unusual feature to be observed. 

The general took in the slightest of these details, 
and was struck with amazement. He began to ask 
himself whether he was the dupe of a mirage, or 
could have mistaken his way and marched upon 
some other douar. Nevertheless, as this apparent 
tranquillity might very well disguise an ambush, 
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he departed from none of his caution, and quite 
silent, no longer looking even at the kebbir or M. 
Simon, continued to advance in battle array at 
the head of his equally silent officers. 

At the moment when, turning eastward, he and 
his cavalry had arrived within about a hundred 
yards of Seddik's tent — which could be distin- 
guished from afar both by its size and lofty plumes 
of ostrich feathers — the Zouaves debouched from 
the souths the riflemen from the west^ while the 
small troop under Captain Thierry's command 
appeared on the north. The douar was thus com- 
pletely surrounded^ and upon a sign from the 
general, a flourish of trumpets repeated by the 
echoes, gave orders to halt. Each troop drew up 
into line facing the douar, and the scouts fell 
back upon their respective squadrons. More than 
one of the soldiers wondered what was to come 
next, for of enemies there was not a sign. But 
the trumpets had the eflect of causing the tent of 
the caid to open to its utmost extent, and while 
his servants were busy beating back the dogs, 
seven men unarmed solemnly issued from it, 
wrapped from head to foot in black woollen bur- 
nouses. These were the caid and his sons. 

When the general saw them advancing towards 
him in this pacific attitude, he made a gesture of 
annoyance, then dismounting with the rest of his 
officers^ he threw away his cigar and crushed it 
under his heel. Every one around him easily 
understanding how provoked he must naturally 
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be by his false position, remained silent, the keb- 
bir and M. Simon, as well as the rest. Mean- 
while, as the caid and his family moved on, files 
of men dressed in white burnouses appeared in 
all the passages between the teats, and came to 
range themselves in procession behind them. The 
whole male population of the tribe was there, in 
number about a thousand souls. From a distance 
they might have been taken for monks, so quietly 
and gravely did they move in their biblical attire. 
Not a murmur rose from their midst ; nothing was 
heard but the rustling of their burnouses, and the 
even fall of their bare feet on the hard ground. 
A light cloud of dust hovered over their rear, and 
the sun poured down dazzling floods of vertical 
light on their bending forms. 

When the chiefs had arrived within a few 
paces of the general they halted, and stretching 
out their arms took hold of his hands and touched 
them with their lips. There was nothing, how- 
ever, servile or abject about these tokens of respect, 
which seemed to proceed not from men who felt 
themselves insulted, but who, by due deference, 
acknowledged the presence of an angry superior. 

When they had thus saluted the one who held 
their fate in his hands, they drew themselves up, 
and, according to custom, stood in a single line 
in the order of their respective ages. In a country 
where, from time immemorial, things in general 
have been somewhat theatrical, it was a touching 
spectacle to see these men of one blood thus silent 
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and subdued in the attitude of the accused before 
a judge. The father with his grey beard and pa- 
triarchal figure stood on the right, taller by a 
head than any of his family. His eldest son, 
standing beside him, appeared even more austere 
than usual, and cast down his black eyes with an 
air of resignation blent with sadness. The second 
son, of about thirty, tall and dark, stood upright as 
a palm tree, and his aquiline nose and softly flow- 
ing beard gave him a noble and rather haughty 
air. One read in his eyes that obedience was 
painful to him, feeling himself made to confmand. 
The third wore a kind of turban made of thick 
cords. He was most gracefully draped, his body 
poised on one foot, and his goat-like head, his 
long nose, eyes obliquely placed, and perpendicu- 
lar furrows in the brow gave him a singular but 
not disagreeable expression. The fourth son was 
hardly twenty-three. He was a handsome youth, 
with a feminine and attractive air. His sunburnt 
complexion was smooth as silk, his carefully 
shaven temples delicately blue, his red lips dis~ 
closed teeth white as snow ; and altogether, with 
his languid look and gazelle-like eyes half-closed, 
he resembled one of those graceful figures of 
Arcadian shepherds that the Grecian chisel was 
wont to fashion in yellow marble. The fifth son 
was eighteen, and the sixth hardly sixteen. They 
were timid boys, handsome like their brothers, 
but with less dignified bearing. They lacked 
their experience, and when looked at steadfastly, 
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their fine eyes suddenly fell^ and they blushed 
like girls. 

These seven men, dressed in black, having 
ranged themselves in the order described, now 
waited in silence to be questioned. The crowd 
that had emerged from the tents surrounded 
them, and one saw their hooded heads form a 
vast circle in the empty space. 

It was then that the general fully felt the pain- 
ful position in which his superiors had placed 
him. While the Arabs were advancing towards 
him, he had summoned the officers of the four 
detachments, and now, in presence of the staff, 
who were secretly watching him, he had to keep 
up appearances and maintain a cause which he 
felt to be really a pitiful one. In his haste to 
surprise the supposed rebels, he had asked no in- 
formation from Captain Thierry, had avoided 
replying to the kebbir's question, and proceeding 
upon false information, imagining that by his 
promptitude he should be able to stifle the in- 
tended rising without bloodshed, he had swooped 
down on the douar like a hawk on its prey, and 
instead of the rebels he had expected to surprise, 
found only unarmed men. Many a one at such 
a crisis might only have listened to his pride, and 
rather than have accepted the humiliation of being 
duped, insisted on doubting the fidelity of the 
Beni-Haouas, and thus^ by unmerited harshness, 
possibly led them to revolt. Fortunately this 
man had that in him which would always keep 
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him from yielding to a bad impulse, — namely, a 
strong sense of justice. 

When he had fully appreciated the awkward- 
ness of his position, he bravely made the best of 
it, and turning to the caid, — 

* Seddik,' said he, * I do believe you have been 
wrongly accused. Nevertheless will you allow 
me to put a few questions as to what has been 
going on in your douar of late ? ' 

' Speak, my lord/ said Seddik. 

* How did you learn the intention of certain 
Sbeahs to invade your territory ? ' 

' From one of my servants who had come 
from Mazouna.' 

^ Those Sbeahs did actually leave Mazouna; 
have you seen anything of them ? And if you 
have, what has become of them ? ' 

At these words the caid turned to the kebbir. 

* Speak out, you have nothing to conceal,' said 
the latter. 

The caid bowed, and replied, — 

* They are prisoners.* 

* So much the better,' said the general. * And 
now how came you to send Ben Zeddam away?' 

' I did not send him away, my lord. While 
I was sleeping under my tent he made his 
escape.' 

' Did you send after him ? ' 

* I did.' 

' Did your horsemen come across him ? ' 
*No.' / 
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' I believe you. Tell me, however, what passed 
between you and this stranger when he came to 
look at your lands.' 

Thus speaking the general pointed out M. 
Simon, who kept close to the kebbir and looked 
on in mute astonishment. 

' I proffered him hospitality,' said Seddik. ' I 
received him under my tent. I satisfied his 
stomach, and my eldest son waited upon him.' 

'And before receiving him thus, you knew 
the motive of his visit ?' 

' I did, my lord.' 

' What proposition was it that he made you ? ' 

' He made none.' 

* What, sir,' said the general, turning to M. 
Simon ; ' you permitted yourself then to deceive 
the commanding officer at Cherchell ! What 
story was that about an indemnity refused ? ' 

The kebbir took the words out of M. Simon's 
mouth. 

' It was to me,' he said, ' that this proposition 
was made. I rejected it, feeling sure it would 
be unacceptable.' 

' Ah ! ' cried the general, biting his moustache. 

' But at all events,' said he again, addressing 
M. Simon, ' you maintained that the Beni- 
Haouas would resist the decision of the French 
authorities. Why was this?' 

*• Dear me,' stammered out M. Simon, blush- 
ing, * they received me perfectly well, it is very 
true, and I should be sorry to distress them, but 
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I took it for granted that they would resist, since 
they had refused an indemnity generously offered, 
and that — ' 

' Your tongue wags too fast, sir,' broke in 
the general. 

Then with a shrug of the shoulders he went on 
with his questions. 

'That Marseilles man who had the quarrel,' 
said he to Seddik, ' and the sailors belonging to 
the felucca, declared that your servants often pro- 
voked the colonists ; that they behaved insolently 
to them, and that every one expected to see a 
revolt break out in your douar.' 

' Oh, come ! that is an abominable calumny,' 
cried the cure, who had just arrived at double 
quick pace, and was dabbing his forehead with 
his handkerchief as with a sponge. . 

Captain Thierry, Lieutenant Marcel, and the 
major, all joined their exclamations to those of 
the cure, and the caid bent low in acknowledg- 
ment of their testimony. 

*' But to cut the matter short,' cried the general, 
turning to M. Thierry, 'the discontent among 
the colonists must have a cause, what is it ? And 
why, sir^ did you not report it at Milianah V 

' General,' returned the captain, ' there is no- 
thing extraordinary about this discontent, and I 
have explained it in my reports. Among the 
four hundred Montararach colonists^ there are a 
great many who live on excellent terms with the 
natives, are busy with their trade or their farm- 
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ing, and qaarrel with no one. There are others 
who are yery idle and very turbulent, and have 
only come to AMca in the hope of getting rich 
withoat working. These last would like the Arabs 
to leave their own lands and serve them as beasts 
of harden. Ever since their arrival they have 
been discontented, and the caid has joined his 
endeavonr with mine to resist their misconduct. 
Daring the six months that I have been here I 
am bound emphatically to declare that I have 
not a shadow of a reproach to make against the 
caid.' 

^ Come,' said the general, smiling, as he tamed 
to his officers, ^ I am sorry for you, gentlemen, 
but this time you will have to return to Algiers 
without firing a shot ; go and tell the soldiers to 
lay down their arms, and set about making their 
soup.' 

The officers set off on the spot, and ere long 
the cavalry were seen to dismount, the infantry 
to break up into groups, the horses were drawn 
up into line, and, at the four points of the com- 
pass, long wreaths of smoke began to rise. 

The conference, however, was not at an end ; 
its most important subject remained untouched. 
Seddik, still very grave, waited patiently, the men 
of his tribe looking on, while the general medi- 
tated with secret bitterness. 

' Caid,' said he at length, ' I shall give an ac- 
count of what I have seen to those who sent me, 
and they, like me, will acknowledge your loyalty. 
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Were I the master here, I should now only speak 
of reward. However, I have to execute the 
orders given me. You know them. They are 
not a punishment, at most an inconvenience. It 
is considered that colonisation does not progress 
rapidly enough on this coast. Your trihe, like 
the other tribes around, does not farm well ; con- 
siderable spaces of land are left uncultivated. 
This land is fertile, and only wants skilled labour 
to bring forth abundant harvests. The territory 
offered you in exchange is far more vast, you will 
find woods and fountains there. Orders have 
been sent to Tiaret, and it is there you are to be 
installed.' 

It would appear that Seddik had anticipated 
this communication, for as soon as the general 
had done speaking, he drew up his tall figure to 
its utmost height. 

' On the day,' said he, ' now already distant, 
when we tendered you our submission, you pro- 
mised that we should never be disturbed in the 
possession of our territories. To-day you hold a 
difierent language. Why is this ? The power- 
ful and the strong are just. Justice does not 
permit an agreement solemnly sworn to, to be 
rescinded. The Turks used, indeed, to do so, but 
if you meant to act like the Turks, why drive 
them away ? Never have we given you cause of 
complaint. We have had bad years, locusts, 
floods, droughts, scarcity, our douars have been 
thinned by disease among our servants and our 
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herds, and we have never asked that the least 
portion of our taxes should be remitted. Our 
soldiers have supported you against the Emir and 
Bou-Maza. How many of them have died, how 
many, without counting myself, have been 
wounded in your service ! We have always 
pursued evil-doers. So lately as yesterday we 
captured one of their bands. Every time that 
quarrels have arisen among our neighbours, doing 
our duty as marabouts we have interposed to 
preach peace, and we have always succeeded in 
reconciling them. Is this, then, the reward of 
our fidelity ? You say that you do not inflict 
punishment, but at most inconvenience. You 
who are wise, reflect awhile ; you who know the 
value of words, do you call it only inconvenient 
to be obliged to leave the land where we have 
lived, that we have improved by our labour and 
our manure ; whose fertility is the child of our 
industry; the land where we were bom, where 
we have loved, prayed, suflered, fought once and 
again, and in our moments of depression dreamed 
under our hair houses of happier days ! This 
land, which is indeed fertile, and that you accuse 
us wrongfully of leaving fallow, can we carry it 
away into exile, cleaving to the soles of our feet 
or the hoofs of our horses ? Can we either carry 
away with us the bones of our fathers ? And 
yonder, whither we are to be sent, in those vast 
territories where there are woods and fountains, 
tell me, my lord, whether my young men will find 
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again the fouDtain of their loves ? Since those 
lands are so good, why not send thither those 
who want to cultivate ours? They would be 
equally well suited. What matters it to them 
whether they go here or there, on the shores of 
the blue waters or the slopes of the desert ! We, 
on the contrary, hold to remaining here, in fields 
where we know every bush, surrounded by neigh- 
bours who respect us, and whom we love. The 
Agha of Tiaret, moreover, is of the age of my 
fourth son, and never shall I be seen, humbling 
my white beard, to lay the kiss of submission on 
the hand of a boy.' 

The general was moved, and some of the offi- 
cers turned away to hide their flushed faces. As 
to the kebbir, he remained impenetrable. But 
in the great compact crowd that pressed about 
the caid, all heads were raised and all eyes 
flashing. 

' It is not I who have come to this decision,' 
returned the general ; * I was not even consulted 
before it was taken. In transmitting it to you, I 
but obey orders.' 

And then, with an imperious glance, he 
added, — 

' I should not advise you to resist them !' 

At these words a kind of shudder ran through 
the ranks of the Beni-Haoua, and the sons of the 
caid, as though all under the influence of the 
same shock, drew one step back. But a glance 
of their father s eye was enough to remind them 
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that they had no separate existence in his life- 
time. The J at once looked down abashed. 

* Why should we resist V resumed the caid in 
a trembling voice. ' We are not turbulent spirits 
ever ready to put on our spurs ; we are men of 
peace and prayer. We are not called djouad; 
we are accosted with crossed arms, for we are 
marabouts. We came not to you shaking our 
guns and uttering the war cry, but as suppliants, 
empty-handed and silent. I absolve you from 
the guilt of what you are doing, for you yourself 
are conscious that it is not just. Put, then, the 
finishing stroke to your kindness, and rather than 
drive us away, assemble your soldiers, foot and 
horse, fall all of you upon us unarmed as we are, 
and push us, with our herds and our ploughs, into 
the sea. The race of Beni-Haouas will then 
have lived their day, and your colonists, who 
speak so much of civilisation, may gather abund- 
ant harvests on the lands that were theirs.' 

' Enough, caid ! ' burst out the general with a 
cry of anger. 

He felt only too keenly the hateful ness of his 
commission^ and for the first time in his life 
cursed the discipline which prevented his evad- 
ing it. 

The caid, though he had still many objections 
to urge, said not another word. He gravely 
bowed, as did his children, and his people divid- 
ing to make way for them, they slowly returned 
to their tent. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SONG. 

ON this same day the general came to dine at 
the bordje with his staff-officers, as well as 
Captain Thierry, Lieutenant Marcel, the major 
and the cure. M. Simon, whom the kebbir had 
invited to join their party, judged it best to refuse 
on plea of fatigue. The Roumi felt ill at ease 
in the midst of so many people^ who had little 
scruple in expressing their disapproval of his 
conduct. He followed the spahis who were to 
encamp under the Tillage walls, and shared their 
commander's repast. 

When dinner was over, the kebbir's guests passed 
into the garden, where the negroes had served 
coffee under a tree. The evening was magnifi- 
cent, the sky one pure lustrous blue, the sea 
perfectly calm, and shining like a plate of silver. 
The breeze that floated by was soft and sweet, 
full of perfumes from the orange- trees, blending 
with the fresh scents of the shore. 

After coffee the party dispersed as they liked. 
Stephen, giving one arm to his mother and the 
other to Naomi, led them to the end of the gar- 
den beneath the cedar, commanding the vast 
panorama of hilly coast from the mouth of the 
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Montararach to Kef-el- Arez — a great promontory 
jutting into the sea twelve miles to the east, and 
at this moment showing pink upon the blue water, 
with golden touches on its summit. The officers 
were gone off to smoke under the shade of the 
banana trees, while the major and the cure kept 
walking up and down an alley of citrons, and 
holding interminable discussions about the kebbir's 
plantations. Captain Thierry had got hold of 
his lieutenant's arm, and, to the young man's great 
disappointment, entertained him with all manner 
of military subjects, taking good care never to 
approach within a hundred paces of the cedar 
under which his daughter was seated. As to the 
kebbir and the general, they remained beside the 
tree under which the negroes had Served coffee 
upon a table of inlaid tortoiseshell and mother-of- 
pearl. Reclining on their broad cane arm-chairs, 
they smoked and slowly sipped their coffee as 
they chatted. 

Margaret was silently seated near them, in her 
white dress, with a cushion under her feet, and a 
basket on her knees. From this basket she 
every now and then drew out jessamine blossoms, 
which she threaded on silk so as to make long 
garlands, and, when she had finished one of 
these, wreathed it about her fair hair, and passed 
it round her neck. Her father watched her as 
he went on talking, and, whenever their eyes 
met, both smiled. 

The conversation of the two friends, which 
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during dinner^ as well as after it, had chiefly 
dwelt upon youthful reminiscences^ now that 
they found themselves alone with Margaret, 
turned to the events of the. morning. 

' Ah, my dear fellow,' cried the general, with 
a look of mortification in return to some obser- 
vation of his host's, * what dirty work we are set 
to ! Algeria is lost if this goes on ! We who 
have conquered, and only seek to pacify it, are 
accused of wanting to keep possession of it only 
to indulge in infamous intrigues. Pah! — ^it is 
enough to drive one to do as you have done — 
break up his sword and plant cabbages with it ! 
Our most faithful tributaries are discouraged, 
everything is done to incite them to revolt. 
The deuce I If the aim is to ruin and drive 
them all away, let them be told it ! That would 
be honest at least, and they would know what 
they had to expect ! ' 

Then seeing that the kebbir made a gesture of 
approval, he went on — 

' If Seddik had but made a semblance of rising, 
as they accused him of doing, why, it would have 
been warfare, and it would have pained me much 
less to cut down his men ! Rebels ! Then one 
might have had an excuse for dispossessing them. 
But no ! there they are, resigned ; ever devoted 
and loyal. They'speak of the promises made to 
them, the services they have rendered. They 
complain — they have a good right to do so ; but 
they submit. It is horrid to harass them !' 
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^ Then the resolution of sending them off to 
Tiaret is irrevocable?' inquired the kebbir. 

* Yes,' said the general. ' And yet we at 
Algiers have not failed to oppose it all we could.' 

' I only heard of it three days ago/ continued 
the kebbir, ' and having promised the caid to use 
all my influence to prevent it being carried into 
execution, I had sent my son to Milianah, there 
to plead the cause of my neighbours till I should 
be able myself to go over to Algiers and implore 
the relinquishment of so iniquitous a project ! ' 

* Your son could have done nothing,' said the 
genera], ^ any more than you, than I, than many 
others who have already protested against so cry- 
ing an injustice. And now, do you know what 
will happen ?' he went on. ' The first thing done 
by this Monsieur Simon when he has ousted the 
Beni-HaouaSj will be to try to re-sell or let their 
own lands to them. He will send some Jew 
over to them at Tiaret, and they, poor creatures, 
weary of their exile, will accept the proposals of 
the Jew. You will see them come back, one 
after another, to Oued Dhamous. From being 
masters they will become servants, tenants in- 
stead of proprietors ; for so it is things go on in 
this country. Thus the Beni-Haouas will have 
been despoiled, turned into bitter enemies instead 
of faithful friends ; and the enriching this Mons. 
Simon at their expense will be boasted of as a 
great advance in colonisation.' 

* Yes ; and look you,' said the kebbir bitterly, 
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* here is a man who believes himself to be per- 
fectly upright, and who, without even having the 
excuse of poverty, does not hesitate to commit 
an action that he knows will reduce two hun- 
dred families to despair. Just see how easy it 
is to do wrong I how many encouragements there 
are! what an abundance of pretexts afforded, 
and how in this world everything contributes to 
make it answer! The authorities have hardly 
formed a thoughtless> resolve which they will be 
obliged sooner or later to rescind, than a man 
starts up to profit by it. He is rich, he has no 
children ; I am convinced that he does not spend 
half his income. Well, the opportunity of in- 
creasing it offers, and he is held back neither by 
conscience nor compassion. The desire to be- 
come richer still is predominant, for all around 
him he sees people ruled by the same desire, 
none of whom would dream of blaming him for 
an action they all would commit were they in his 
place. I do not know if you are enough of a 
philosopher to take these things quietly. As for 
me, when I see these Excesses of civilisation, 
when I look forward to their inevitable conse-^ 
quences, I know not how to express what I feel, 
I hesitate, I wonder, and sometimes — I am 
wrong, no doubt — in my perplexity I actually 
ask myself whether it would not be better for the 
honour of humanity that it should relapse into 
barbarism!' 

' Oh, barbarism !' broke in Lieutenant Marcel, 
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who^ still escorted by the captain, had come up 
to listen to the conversation. ' Barbarism was 
rather deficient in intelligence.' 

' But it had some grandeur/ said the kebbir, 
' and was not absolutely devoid of virtue.' 

* Gentlemen/ modestly said the cure, who with 
the major had also joined the party, and seemed 
to take great interest in what he heard, ' this 
Monsieur Simon must have great influence to 
have such a fine grant of land made over to him 
thus in defiance of every right.* 

' Why, no ! he has no influence,' returned the 
general. ' He has a good deal of money, that is 
all, and he declares his intention of making the 
most of his property. But as to that, the lands 
are not yet made over to him. They will go to 
the highest bidder. No one except the Roumi 
having come forward, it is probable he may get 
them. But the first comer who ofiered a few 
thousand francs more would get them instead. 
If your heart prompts you, cure, you are at 
liberty to come forward.' 

At these words, and while the cure was protest- 
ing with a smile, for the worthy man had nothing 
to depend on besides his meagre professional 
income, — Margaret, who up to that time had 
hardly seemed to attend to the conversation, so 
taken up was she with weaving her garlands, 
raised her head ,and looked fixedly at her father, 
as though expecting to hear him express some 
strong feeling or other. But the kebbir re- 
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maioed silent. Then the young girl turned her 
eyes on her brother, who, on his way from the 
house, where he had been to get a shawl for his 
mother, had stopped for a moment or two beside 
the group. Whether, however, Stephen had 
only given a divided attention to the general's 
speech, or had not heard it at all, he showed no 
particular surprise or interest of any kind, and 
went back to the cedar-tree. At this Margaret 
could not help frowning ; then^ with a little 
shrug of her pretty shoulders, she laid her flowers 
aside and seemed lost in reverie. 

When the sound of voices recalled her from it, 
the conversation had turned to the Sbeahs, and 
what the young girl made out, soon arrested her 
attention. Her father and the general did not 
agree, and the latter seemed to take a certain 
pleasure in contradicting her father. 

^ I never could have supposed,' said he, * that 
your sympathies would be so ill-placed.' 

* It is not a question of sympathy, but of pity,' 
replied the kebbir. 

* Well,' said the general, * in spite of your pity 
for the Sbeahs, you must allow me to have them 
guarded this night by a party of riflemen, and to 
carry them off with me to Algiers to-morrow to 
be tried there.' 

' I shall offer no hindrance to you in the exe- 
cution of your duty,' returned the kebbir. ' And 
yet I repeat, that though these wretched men were 
taken by night in my house, their knives in their 
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hands, and would, I am quite certain, have 
spared neither me nor mine had we fallen into 
their power ; now that they are captured, I can- 
not feel any desire to punish them. Remember 
that no one of them has the faintest glimmer of 
moral sense ; that the words good and evil have 
never waked any idea in their minds ; that, in 
their opinion, to steal, kill, and burn are things 
as lawful as for a wild beast to quench its thirst 
in blood. They see nothing to be condemned in 
such crimes. Understand me, however, I could 
not have them left to enjoy the liberty of which 
they make so horrible a use. But of all the 
means employed by society in self-defence against 
criminal enterprises such as theirs, I most object 
to a prison, for it involves such dreadful suf- 
fering to families. For instance, just remember 
that tribe of the Beni-Zeroual, which at the time 
of the rising of Bou-Maza, having massacred one 
of our detachments, was surprised by us in a defile 
and cut to pieces. When the fight was over and 
we arrived at the douar of the poor wretches, 
with the twenty or thirty prisoners, whose lives 
our soldiers, weary of killing, had spared, what 
a spectacle met our .eyes ! All the tents burnt, 
cattle carried away, trees cut down, grain scat- 
tered to the winds, and a melancholy herd of 
famished women and children huddled together 
in the mud, looking at us as we passed by, 
taking with us, to send over to France, the hand- 
ful of men left of their husbands and brothers. 
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It had rained, it was cold, it was winter, and the 
rivers were all flooded, and under that inclement 
sky these women and children had no shelter, no 
provisions, scarcely any clothes, and for ninety 
miles round there was neither tent, gourbi, nor 
living soul, for the whole district had been laid 
waste. Well, my dear fellow, don't deny it, 
while foreseeing what would come to pass on that 
spot of ground, tears rose to your eyes, and more 
than one of our soldiers, though still half- 
intoxicated by powder and blood, turned away 
their heads as they marched by. Why should 
I recall the rest ? The women and children, not 
knowing what to do without their husbands and 
fathers, mechanically set out after us. But we 
were in haste, and our munitions and bread ex- 
hausted. We marched throughout the night, and 
when we rejoined the main body of the troops from 
which we had been detached the night before, of 
all the population of the tribe, in addition to our 
prisoners, about fifteen women survived. The 
corpses of the rest, together with all the children, 
were scattered along the way-side.' 

Margaret grew very pale as she listened, and 
the rest of the party around the kebbir exchanged 
sorrowful glanq^s. 

' All this is horrible, I know,' exclaimed the 
general. * But if you disapprove of getting rid 
of these thieves by means of prisons, what the 
deuce would you have done with them ? ' 

' I have told you twenty times,' said the kebbir. 
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* that I should much prefer promoting their 
emigration. In Morocco they could do us no 
harm, neither could they harm the inhabitants. 
In the first place, the Sbeahs would be very few 
in number relatively to the population ; and be- 
sides, there are certain modes of summary justice 
down there which we cannot employ, and they 
greatly dread. If this tribe, which is such a blot 
on Algeria, is incurably good for nothing, let it 
die out at a distance at its appointed time. 
We found it bad, and if we cannot render it 
better, — which, however, should be tried first, — 
why, then we are justified in banishing from 
among us all those who rebel against our laws. 
Our efforts to civilize their children might then 
have more chance of success, the contagion of 
evil example once removed. Those orphans that 
are allowed to prowl about in the douars and on 
the roads, who in their childhood have no re- 
source except to beg, and, later on, to pillage, 
ought to be adopted by us, educated, turned into 
soldiers, — for discipline both conquers and re- 
forms. Their period of service over, they would 
be entitled to grants of land, and be sure that they 
would cultivate it, and become the germ of a 
better race, so that, in a generatio;i or two, those 
plateaux of Dahra, hitherto one great camp of 
bandits, would be transformed into a peaceable 
district.' 

' I think much as you do,' said the genera], 
< except indeed that I prefer prison to exile for 
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criminals of every kind. But to judge from the 
mood in which I find you, I conclude that you 
would have set your prisoners free if you could.' 

* If I did not do so/ returned the kebbir, ' it 
was only because I feared to expose to danger 
the life and property of the colonists between 
Oued Dhamous and Dahra.' 

^ It is a lucky thing that I arrived in time to 
prevent your committing such an act of folly,' said 
the general. ' Though as to that, the colonists 
would have had nothing to fear. I know the 
Sbeahs better than you even, having spent ten 
years among them when I commanded the 
Orleansville circle. You may depend on it, 
those we have got hold of have heard of my 
arrival from Seddik's men, they know that the 
whole province is roused, that even if they made 
their escape they would be caught on their 
arrival at Mazouna. Besides, they* are unarmed, 
what could they do ? No, no, you did not take 
in the situation with your usual accuracy. The 
Sbeahs though savages are not fools, and had you 
let them go would immediately have scattered 
and made off for Morocco.' 

At these words Margaret looked searchingly 
at the general. Then blushing as though a sud- 
den thought embarrassed her, she took up her 
basket, and while evidently in deep reflection all 
the time, began to make another garland. 

' If I were sure of what you say,' returned 
the kebbir, addressing the general, ^ I should 
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not easily forgive myself for disobeying my first 
impulse.' 

*You were always a great deal too tender- 
hearted/ said the general, with a laugh. 

*But Morocco is three hundred miles off,' 
observed the cure. ' Suppose these poor wretches 
had escaped, how would they have supported 
themselves till they got there, since they could 
only have travelled in the night-time ? ' 

' They would have lived on roots, fruits, wild 
herbs, and spring water,' said the general, ^as 
they often do upon their expeditions. You can 
form no conception of the temperance or the 
vigour of these men. As for the three hundred 
miles you speak of, they would have got over 
them in sixty hours. An hour's sleep morning 
and evening is all the rest they require.' 

At this point the captain returned with the 
lieutenant and the staff-officers. The sun had set, 
and a few stars were beginning to show in the 
blue sky. More coffee was brought, the negroes 
filled the cups, and the conversation again turned 
to the Beni-Haouas. While all the party were 
joining in it, Margaret, with downcast eyes and 
in deep thought, went on making her garlands. 
She had wound two about her head which drooped 
from her temples, while two others fastened round 
her tortoise-shell comb, fell over her fair flowing 
hair at the back, another very full and wide 
wreath encircled her throat, while smaller ones 
were twisted about her arms. Thus adorned 
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with chaplets of white stars, giving out an ex- 
quisite perfume, with her golden hair, blue eyes, 
and fair complexion, she looked like a Madonna. 
The general made the remark, and everybody 
agreed with him. But Margaret was not aware 
that any one was noticing her. When she had 
emptied her basket she laid it on the ground, 
then looking up and seeing so many men gazing 
at her she began to blush, which only rendered 
her more beautiful. Feeling embarrassed she 
rose, took a few steps as though about to leave 
them, then suddenly stopping, and turning timidly 
to the general — 

^Sir,' said she, 'how much time have you 
allowed the Beni-Haouas for their departure V 

^ As much as they like, my child,' returned 
the general. 

Then addressing the kebbir — 

^ I had another interview with the caid and 
found him resigned. I told him that I should 
embark to-morrow for Algiers, and that his tribe 
might remain where they were till they had got 
their crops in.' 

The general was about to continue, but Mar- 
garet, who had not, it would appear, exhausted her 
questions, interrupted him. 

^ I beg your pardon, sir,' said she, ^ but I should 
wish to know — those prisoners who are here— 
will you take them away to-night ? * 

' No, my child,' replied the general ; * I pur- 
pose leaving them at the bordje till to-morrow — 
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Do joa ftti 9haad of paan^ aaolker nigfat so 
near tbem V be weot on. ^ Ton seed be mdtt 
so apprdieiMioii. Tbej xre guided b j a picket 
of ioldiefs wbo wiD noi let them eoaipe.' 

^ I am Dot ID the least afraid of the vnbappj 
ereatureSy' aaid Margaiet ; *' and if I ad^ed yoa 
the qoeation, it was to know whether I ooght 
to aend them their sapper. It is I who am 
charged with the care of guests,' she added. 

And without waiting a replj, she walked off 
in the direction of the him, A few minntes 
later she was seen to pass bj accompanied by two 
servants carrying on their heads long baskets 
fall of bread and meat. Margaret walked before 
them, grave and serene in her white attire and 
chaplets of flowers, with a look of childlike resolve 
in her downcast eyes. 

At nine o'clock, night having closed in, and 
the Sbeahs finished their supper, the general 
took bis leave, and returned to the canip with 
the officers and the cure. Before setting out^ he 
had bad the sergeant in command of the riflemen 
called, and informed him that early on the mor- 
row he should send over a party of Zouaves to 
escort the prisoners to Montararach, while the 
riflemen were to wait where they were for their 
own company on its return to Milianah. The 
sergeant having received his orders made arrange- 
ments for the night. The door of the guest-house 
was closed, and two sentries placed before it ; the 
door of the room which served for prison to the 
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bandits was also closed, and guarded by two 
sentries. Four others went up to the terrace, 
and the rest of the soldiers lay down in the court 
beside their arms. The night was exquisite, 
although there was no moon, the stars were so 
large and bright that they sent down a white 
light all over the country. The scent of hay 
rose from the garden, mingled with the perfume 
of heliotropes and citron blossoms. Very soon 
the slightest sounds till then audible around the 
building, the bleating of sheep, neighing of horses, 
or rustling of leaves, all died down. The soldiers 
in the courtyard were beginning to close their 
eyes; the sentries walking to and fro, and pass- 
ing each other without exchanging a word. All 
at once, however^ in the midst of the stillness, a 
noise of instruments broke ouU These were 
darboukas and tambourines sounding from the ter- 
race of the house -belonging to the women. The air 
they played was that of an Arab song known all 
along the coast from the Gulf of Gab^s to the 
Point of Ceuta as The Mad-WomarCs Song, It 
was a slow, sweet, almost joyous air, but with 
every couplet ending with a cry of anguish, one 
of those airs made up of two opposite sentiments 
which there is no hearing without tears. At 
the very first notes the soldiers in the court- 
yard sat up, and the sentinels left off pacing to 
and fro the better to hear. These wild children 
of the Algerian Tell could not resist the spell of 
this song that they had so often sung in their 
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mountain douars, and as they listened with heads 
bent and smiling, they thought of nothing but 
the memories it recalled. But now a thrilling 
voice rose into the air^ louder than the accom* 
panying instruments. Then, both on the terrace 
and before the door, the sentinels rested the butt- 
end of their muskets on the ground, and with 
arms resting on the barrels, listened, their whole 
souls absorbed in silent rapture. 

It was Margaret who sang. She had gone up 
on the terrace, as she was sometimes wont to do 
on fine summer nights, accompanied by Naomi 
and her negresses. She had seated herself on 
the parapet, her servants with their rebecks and 
darboukas crouched at her feet, and Naomi, as 
much charmed as the soldiers, although she did 
not understand a syllable of the Arab words 
Margaret sang, felt as if she could never weary 
of hearing her I 

These are the six first verses of the song — 

Ah LeUah ! 
Is not this mansion already.wliite ? 
Bring brooms that I may sweep it clean, 
Carpets to lay upon its floor, 
Perfumes to sprinkle all around. 
That he I love may tread them 'neath his feet ! 
Ah Lellah— how I long to see him ! 
Ah what torture I 

Ah Lellah! 
Is not that he, down yonder sitting 
There at the base of the mosque's high wall? 
Bings upon his fingers sparkle. 
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The flags are by his burnous swept, 
But he turns him away from me ! 

Ah Lellah !— how I crave to see him ! 
Ah what torture 1 

Ah LeUah ! 
He has mounted his horse and gone ! — 
Bird of the desert unreached. 
Say dost thou see him pass by ; 
Bright-shining moon, lend thy light 
That I may pursue on his track. 

JiJa. Lellah !— how I yearn to see him f 
Ah what torture 1 

Ah LeUah ! 
Alas, the minarets of Tunis 1 
I thought in his heart I reigned only, 
But his heart is divided to-day. 
Must memory then suffice me ! — 
Nay, bitter is memory ! — 

Ah Lellah 1— how I thirst to see him 1 
Ah what torture ! 

AhLelhih! 
My form is as perfect as his. 
His eyes are not blacker than mine, 
I have pearls, I have diamonds bright, 
He is handsome— but I, I am fair — 
I will have a new lover to-night. 

Ah Lellah ! — how I bum to see him 1 
Ah what torture ! 

Ho, Ahmed ! thou son of Zerouga I 
Come hither, mount up through my lattice. 
With thee I '11 the traitor forget ! 
Ho ! sound the loud tambourines there ! — 
Bring hither the wine that makes mad ! — 
Ah Lellah i— how I die to see him ! 
Ah what torture ! 

While Margaret was singing this song, which 
for her had hardly any meaning, the sentries 
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upon the terrace had gradually drawn a little 
nearer to her, and those outside had moved some- 
what to the right so as to hear her better. Every 
verse was followed by an instrumental symphony, 
and therefore it took the young girl a good half- 
hour to sing all of them, there being thirty-four. 
But although she did not spare her voice, she 
seemed not to be in the least tired, nay, one would 
have supposed, from the emphasis with which she 
gave every phrase, that she wanted to be heard 
at a distance. Perhaps, however, she was merely 
trying to cover a certain indefinable grating 
sound which rose to the left from the base of the 
house, in the direction of the narrow iron -barred 
window of the prisoners' room, and which no ear 
but hers caught. From whatever cause it arose, 
that singular sound did not last long, and was 
followed, when Margaret's song came to an end, 
by perfect stillness, except indeed that something 
seemed furtively to rustle in the shrubs around 
the bordje. The sentinels returning to their 
posts supposed that a troop of jackals was prowl- 
ing about, and began to pace slowly up and down 
before their respective doors. Margaret mean- 
while remained standing on the terrace, looking 
and listening. When she no longer heard a stir 
she went and rejoined Naomi, who had gone 
down with the negresses. Never did the fair girl 
before going to her bed pray to God so fervently 
as that night. Was she thanking Him ? There 
are privileged souls in which gratitude is more 
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expansive than desire, and Margaret's was one 
of those. 

Be that as it may, on the following morning 
when the Zouaves arrived, and the prisoners' 
room was opened, it was discovered to be empty. 
Two of the iron bars of the window had been 
sawn through ! 

About the same time, nearly sixty miles west- 
ward of the bordje, in a douar situated on the 
plateau of Tadjena, the caid of which was secretly 
in alliance with the Sbeahs, fifteen men dropped 
in, almost beside themselves with terror and 
fatigue. Their dress hung about them in rags, 
their feet were torn, and their limbs covered with 
sweat and mud. When they had been taken to a 
cavern in the neighbourhood, and, being somewhat 
rested, were able to relate their adventures, the 
other Arabs thought them mad, so incoherent and 
wild were their words. They spoke of a general 
with an army, of a prison, of a file that they had 
found in a loaf, of the song of Lellah, and of an 
angel clad in white that had watched them as 
they made their escape. And they declared that 
this angel had followed them all the night, over 
hill and dale, pushing, striking, and crying to 
them to make haste if they did not wish that he 
should drag them away into hell. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. 

GREAT was the anger of the general when he 
learned that the prisoners bad escaped. He 
rode off immediately to the bordje, where the 
kebbir awaited him with a certain uneasiness. 
The two old friends met in the court of the guest- 
house, which was crowded with Zouavea and 
riflemen. 

* It 's you now who have done this, is it not ? ' 
said the general to the kebbir, drawing him 
aside. 

*It is not 1/ replied the kebbir; ^but to 
tell you the truth, I am not sorry it has been 
done.' 

The general shrugged his shoulders, then "went 
into the prison of which the door was op^i, 
looked at the narrow window with its iron bars 
sawn and bent, and while the soldiers dispersed 
to find out the track of the fugitives, and several 
horsemen went off in various directions to give 
the alarm in all the douars round, he sent for the 
sergeant of the riflemen, and began by looking 
fiercely at him. 

The sergeant was a negro, still young, with 
good-conduct stripes and two medals. He had 
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fought both in the Crimea and Italy. He bore 
the glance of his superior officer with respectful 
firmness. 

^ Who had you placed as sentinel before this 
window ? * asked the general. 

* No one, my father,' replied the sergeant, with 
downcast eyes. 

* What I' continued the general very angrily. 
^ I leave these prisoners under your charge, and 
this is the care yon take of them ! Yon have 
forfei^ied your stripes. Get away ! ' 

^ Thank you, my ibther,' said the sergeant; 
then turning on his heels was about to leave the 
room, when a person, who was standing beside 
the door and had heard what passed, signed to 
him to remain. That person was Margaret. 

' Sir,' said she, advancing and addressing the 
general, < I am come to ask you to pardon this 
soldier.' 

The general, unfortunately, or for him fortun- 
ately, had never been able to resist a pretty 
woman's smile. Nevertheless, on this occasion, the 
young girl's request came as a fresh aggravation, 
and he felt it his duty to refuse it ; but he did so 
in a gentle tone of voice, and with a tolerably 
amiable expression of regret. 

^ I thought,' said Margaret, < that you were a 
just man.' 

^ Well, and am I not so, my dear?' asked the 
general, smiling. 

* No,' replied Margaret ; * for if there is any 
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one guilty here, it is neither that soldier nor my 
father/ 

' Who is it, then V asked the general. 

The young girl hlushed as she replied — 

* It is I.' 

Then with an embarrassment full of modesty 
and diffidence, she began to tell how the idea of 
liberating the Sbeahs had come into her head 
while listening th^ previous evening to the con- 
versation between her father and the general, 
and how, having observed that there was no 
sentinel before the window, she had gone to the 
forge, taken thence a file, and hidden it in a loaf, 
placed that loaf in the basket containing the sup- 
per of the prisoners ; and finally, at night-fall, 
sung to distract the attention of the sentries^ and 
cover the noise made by the file. 

^ I knew,' said she, in conclusion, ' that Arabs 
could not resist the pleasure of listening to 
their national music, and I chose the Mad- 
woman s Souffy as being the one they are fond- 
est of. 

The kebbir and the general looked at each 
other while she was speaking, and when she had 
done, both burst out laughing. Then, urged by 
their mutual friendship, they exchanged a hearty 
shake of the hand. 

' Ah, my dear fellow/ said the general, dart- 
ing an expressive glance at Margaret, ^ if I were 
but twenty years younger ! ' 

And turning to the sergeant, who had remained 
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standiDg at the door, listening to the yoang girl's 
narrative with impassive air, — 

* Come here,' said he, ' I restore you your 
stripes. Thank this young lady for them.' 

The negro laid one hand on his heart, held the 
other over his eyes, as though unable to bear the 
splendour of Margaret's beauty, then bowing to 
her and to his general, finally left the court. 

The kebbir, delighted with the happy termina- 
tion of this affair, believed that for the rest of the 
day at least his tranquillity was safe, but he had 
reckoned without his daughter. 

A few hours later, the general having returned 
with the Zouaves to the village, the kebbir, who 
had shut himself up in his study, heard a knock 
at the door, and on saying ^ Come in,' found 
himself confronted by his two children. 

Both of them looked grave. They had entered 
the study hand in hand, yet from the animated 
expression of their features one might have sup- 
posed that they had just been having an argu- 
ment of some sort. Margaret, more particularly, 
had a look in her pretty eyes that was rather 
perverse and aggressive. However, her face 
soon softened, and while her brother went and 
leant against the window, she, sitting down on a 
stool at her father's feet, taking his hand and 
resting her elbow on his knee, looked at him 
with a singular expression of tenderness, blending 
with a certain degree of compassion. 

The kebbir, who had no idea what this mute 
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preamble was to lead to, stroked his daughter's 
hair and waited. 

At length, in her most loving tones, Margaret 
began — 

^ Dear father, I am not satisfied with you !' 

The kebbir smiled. 

^ Why, what crime have I committed?' he in* 
quired. 'Are you vexed with me for having 
left you the pleasure of freeing our prisoners?' 

' No, not vexed with you for that,' she replied. 
* And yet formerly you would not have left it to 
any one, not even to me, to do what you yourself 
saw to be right. But I cannot make out what 
has happened to you these two last days, and I 
rack my brains in vain to understand it. In 
short, I hardly know you to be your former self/ 

The kebbir looked at her in amazement. Her 
family had always allowed her perfect freedom of 
speech, but never hitherto^ even in jest, had she 
spoken thus to her father. As he was about to 
beg her to explain herself, she bent towards him, 
and coaxingly laid her hand on his lips. Then, 
in the same bewitching voice, she resumed—^ 

* And I do not know what to make of Stephen 
either. A little time ago he hardly spoke to 
Naomi. He was really disgracefully inattentive 
to her, and now he never leaves her side. An 
hour ago, when I went to join him in the garden, 
where he was walking with her, — ^wishing to speak 
to him on a subject I will tell you about by-and- 
by, was he not cross to me ?' 
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Stephen blushed, and said nothing. As to 
the kebbir, he only looked at his son, and gravely 
shook his head, as though in silent reprimand. 

^ But to come to the point,' said he, turning to 
Margaret, /what is the serious subject about 
which you are not satisfied ? ' 

*Well then/ answered she, *have you not 
always told us that our first duty was never to 
hesitate about doing good ? ' 

' Doubtless,' returned the kebbir,^ and I may 
add that you have never seemed to need the in- 
junction.' 

' Until now,' continued Margaret, * have you 
not always been helpful and humane ? Has not 
your whole life been the best of examples to my 
brother and myself?' 

^I have endeavoured to make it so,' replied 
the kebbir. 

' Why then,' said Margaret^ with a look of 
tender reproach, ' is it no longer so to-day ? ' 

* Good heavens, what are you sajring I' ex- 
claimed the kebbir. ' Can I, unconsciously, have 
committed any such fault that my children blush 
forme?' 

^ Dear father,' continued Margaret, with tears 
in her voice, * your children do not blush for you. 
To them you are ever the best of men ; but an 
opportunity of doing good has presented itself, 
and you have let it pass by. This does surprise 
and pain me.' 

' It is in vain that I examine myself,' said the 
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kebbir. ' I have not the least idea what oppor 
tunity you allude to.' 

*' I am speaking of our neighbours, the Beni 
Haouas/ replied Margaret. 'For the last te 
years you have treated them as though the 
were members of our family. You have alwaj 
helped and comforted them, and there has been 
constant interchange of affection and kindly sei 
vices between us all. To-day they are oppressec 
driven away, and you forsake them.' 

The kebbir was about to reply, but again hi 
daughter's little hand closed his mouth. 

* If you knew how unhappy they are ! ' sh 
went on. ' Yesterday, when the tidings of thei 
exile, which up to that time they had only fearec 
were positively confirmed by the general; m^ 
mother and I were on our way to the gourbii 
and Stephen accompanied us with Naomi. Tb 
women surrounded us, the children wept, the ol 
and the sick wrung their hands, and all kept say 
ing — " The kebbir is powerful, he will not suffe 
such a thing as this ; he said he would plead fo 
us with the authorities ; he promised the caid t 
do sol" And as we stood there in constema 
tion at the sight of such sorrow, some woul 
break out — " Who will give us medicines whe 
we are sick?" others, "Who will strengthe 
our hearts in affliction?" others again, "Wh 
shall we find to counsel us?" while the poorec 
cried, " What hand will give us alms ? " " Lc 
the kebbir go with us/' they all exclaimed 
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" with him we shall fear nothiDg. We will fol- 
low him even to Touat." Ah, dear father, you 
know very well that, to say nothing of the pang 
one must feel in leaving one's native land, 
the territory that is offered the Beni-Haouas in 
exchange is actually worthless. It has neither 
pasture for sheep nor brushwood for goats. And, 
besides, the situation is very bad; it is, as it 
were^ an oasis in the sands of the desert. Every 
year, during the droughts of summer, the shep- 
herds of Djebel- Amour, the Larbaas, the Chera- 
gas, the Ouled-Nayls, the Ouled-Sidi-Cheick, all 
those savage nomads, who come to the north for 
water, swoop down upon it like locusts. They 
ravage the whole district, being as hungry as they 
are thirsty, and where they encamp for a single 
day they leave barrenness behind. Must our 
friends,, then, be ruined by such terrible neigh- 
bours ? Must they always keep themselves pre- 
pared for war, they who are men of peace, and 
fight these wandering tribes? If they were to 
attempt it, it would be in vain. Accordingly, as 
the general told you yesterday, the Beni-Haouas 
will never remain at Tiaret. We shall see them 
return, no longer as masters of the soil, but as 
servants, beggars, imploring the Roumi, who has 
dispossessed them, to deign to enrich himself with 
the sweat of their brows. Dear father ! forgive 
your daughter for speaking to you thus boldly. 
She knows that you are humane, generous ; you 
have never before fallen beneath her expecta- 
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tions. These feelings of indignation that she 
displap she owes to yon, yon gave them with 
her life. I entreat yon not to disavow your past, 
not to forsake yourself. Doing good has its obli- 
gations. It cannot be with impunity that you 
have constituted yourself a visible providence to 
five hundred families. These families have a 
right to rely upon you.' 

She was silent. Her heart's logic had omitted 
no argument. All that the kebbir had meant to 
state to the Colonial Government, — all that the 
caid would have told the general the previous 
evening, had not the latter so abruptly cut him 
short, — she brought out, quite simply, strength- 
ening one argument by another, pleading the 
question of fact with the eloquence of feeling, ex- 
hausting her case, in short, like a skilful advocate 
who leaves his opponent nothing to reply. 

The kebbir was stupefied. Till then, in his 
daughter, he had merely seen a loveable child full 
of tenderness, now he recognised a kindred intel- 
ligence. Her mind had matured without his 
noticing it, and the woman stood revealed. He 
looked at her, proud and happy to be such a 
creature's father. Then, as nothing had the 
power to surprise him long, he replied, — 

* You are right, my noble girl. Doing good 
has its obligations, and never will I, be very sure, 
forsake my own standard or disavow my former 
life ! I confess to have shown a temporary 
weakness yesterday. As soon as I was certified 
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that by liberating our prisoners I should not com- 
promise any one's safety, I ought to have liber- 
ated them. If I did not, it was to avoid placing 
myself in hostility to the Government of the 
country. I was wrong, I admit ; but excuse your 
father. Man is, unfortunately, not a perfect be- 
ing ; the strongest of us often hesitates, in theory 
as well as practice. And I hesitated yesterday. 
Had not the general been there as the represen- 
tative of the law, I should have obeyed my con- 
science, which urged me to remember the wives 
and children of those bandits. Therefore I was 
wrong. But now, as to this matter of our neigh- 
bours, I cannot understand your reproaches. All 
that you have just been saying to me, I had 
already said to myself. My mind was thoroughly 
made up. It is quite true that I promised Seddik 
to uphold his cause before the authorities, and 
God knows that had I but had time, I should 
have exhausted all means in my power to get their 
equally unjust and impolitic plan of transplant- 
ing the tribe abandoned. Remember that it is 
but four days since I heard of it first ; that I was 
far from supposing it would be so immediately 
acted on; that I had sent your brother to Milianah 
to oppose it ; and that circumstances have pre- 
vented my going to Algiers as I intended, to 
oppose it myself. I had hoped to succeed. It 
seemed impossible not to succeed in pleading so 
just a cause. Well, you who accuse me of for- 
saking friends in misfortune, you know what has 

VOL. II. N 
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happened? The Beni-Haouas have had sent 
them by Government not a negotiator to discuss 
the matter, but an officer with positive orders, — ^an 
officer who, like myself, considers those orders 
iniquitous, yet cannot avoid executing them. 
Would you have wished the Beni-Haouas to 
resist those orders, and I to put myself at their 
head, and raise the banner of rebellion against 
our own nation ? * 

* Who ever thought of such a thing as that V 
said Margaret. 

* I know very well that you never thought of 
it,' returned the kebbir ; ' but why then do you 
accuse me ? The duty of simple citizens such as 
we, unable to promote truth and justice in public 
affairs except by our advice, is to give that advice 
as freely and fully as we can. If it be not 
listened to, if it be even disdained, we can only 
condemn the course adopted, and trust to time 
for the triumph of right. He who witnesses evil, 
and is incapable of preventing it, does not incur 
its responsibility ; that falls on the evil-doer.' 

^ Father,' said Stephen, who until this moment 
had taken no part in the discussion, ' I think you 
have not quite understood Margaret. Just now 
she was blaming me, and I confess that she 
had good grounds for it. It is not that I failed 
to feel, as you and she did, the full shock of 
the injustice of which our neighbours are the 
victims. And yesterday, while those old men and 
those women were sobbing in our presence, my 
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heart was torn by my inability to dp anything to 
avert the wretched fate that awaited them. Half 
an hour ago, when I met Margaret in the garden, 
not knowing what she wanted, and I own — being 
at present, as you know, a good deal taken 
up with my own personal affairs^ I may have 
answered her less like a brother than a man 
annoyed at being diverted from those interests. 
But I appeal to her candour ; so soon as she had 
confided her scheme to me, and asked me to come 
with her to lay it before you, I raised no objec- 
tion, and indeed thanked her for allowing me 
to share in her generous purpose. Am I saying 
what is not true, Margaret ?' 

* No ; you are perfectly right,' exclaimed the 
young girl, ' and you have always had the best 
of hearts.' And so sa3nng she rose from the 
footstool on which she had been sitting, and 
throwing an arm around her brother's neck, 
kissed him on the cheek. 

'Now then ! will you explain yourselves, you 
two,' said the kebbir, who felt himself moved, 
without knowing why, on seeing his children, 
with tears in their eyes, embracing each other in 
his presence. 

' This is it, father,' continued Stephen, while 
Margaret resumed her seat. ' Yesterday, accord- 
ing to my sister's account, the general told you 
that the lands of the Beni-Haouas were not yet 
made over to Monsieur Simon, and that any 
higher bidder would be preferred to him.' 
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*That is true,' said the kebbir. * What 
then?' 

* My sister and 1/ continued Stephen, * con- 
sider that you ought to go over to Algiers at once, 
and by bidding higher than Monsieur Simon, be- 
come the possessor of these lands.' 

' For what purpose, in the name of Heayen ? ' 
cried the kebbir. 

Margaret replied, — 

' To give them back to the Beni-Haouas.' 

The kebbir started on hearing so unexpected a 
proposal ; then, his heart touched by this childish 
generosity, he only smiled at them, smiled both 
from surprise and pleasure. There are not many 
young creatures, indeed, who would try to get their 
father to despoil them in order to do a benevolent 
action. But just as he was about to reply, the 
door opened, his wife entered the room, and 
having been informed of the subject under dis- 
cussion, she, in obedience to her instinctive fore- 
sight and duty, — that duty which makes mo- 
ther, as it were, a steward and vigilant guardian 
of the family patrimony, — said, as she turned to 
her children, — 

^ I can only commend your charitable inten- 
tions. But have you thought what it is you are 
asking ? We are bound to do good ; but he who 
reduces himself to want can do good no longer. 
You think yourselves richer than you are. We 
only have, in addition to this property, a sum in 
the Algiers bank barely sufficient to settle you 
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both in life, and the price required for these lands 
amounts to nearly half that sum.* 

' What of that, dear mother ? ' replied Stephen. 
'We shall have a little less money, but our 
neighbours will be happy.* 

' But these lands, bought and paid for, you 
will hardly have anything left. What are four 
thousand pounds divided between you two ? ' 

'More than enough to live upon here/ said 
Margaret. 

.* Poor, mistaken girl I How do you expect to 
find a husband with so small a portion as that V 

* I do not suppose that I shall marry, mamma,' 
said Margaret, ' as I never intend to leave you.' 

' You have always told us,' added Stephen, 
* that on your marriage-day you and my father 
were not worth a penny-piece.* 

* You who speak in this tone,' returned his 
mother, touched in spite of herself ; ' you who 
show as little forethought as your sister ; if I am 
to believe a certain conversation we had here two 
days ago, and, above all, certain significant ex- 
pressions that you made use of last night in my 
presence to a certain person ; you, at all events, 
appear to me to be thinking of marrying before 
long. How will you support your wife if you 
have nothing ?' 

* Dear mother, I shall do as my father did,' 
answered Stephen. 

* Your father was a colonel when he married, 
and had his pay.' 
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^ Well, and I, if I am so happy as to have my 
wishes realized, shall have my work.' 
' What work, my poor boy?' 

* Have not I been managing your estate for 
the last two years? I shall become your 

' bailiff/ 

* Once for all this is folly,' exclaimed the 
mother. ' People are not to despoil themselves 
thus in child's play. I compassionate suffering 
as much as you do. I gladly go without a thou- 
sand things that I really need in order to relieve 
it, and when I have not the power to do so, as in 
the present case, I feel deeply grieved. But I 
know that everything, even charity, has its limits ; 
that the impossible is not required from . any of 
us ; and while I am exceedingly touched by your 
project, I shall not allow it to be carried out.' 

* Then our friends must be wretched I ' cried 
Margaret. 

' No one will attend to their sick 1 ' said 
Stephen. 

And in their fervour speaking both at once, 
they pitilessly overwhelmed their mother with 
plea upon plea : 

' Who will console them in their sorrows ? ' 

* Who will give them advice ? ' 
'Who will clothe the little children ?' 

* Who will give alms to the old men V 

' There are no pastures at Tiaret, their cattle 
will die of hunger.* 

' They will be ruined by the Larbaa.' 
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^ Obliged to fight^ to let themselves be killed in 
repalsiDg the inroads of the nomad tribes ! * 

* And then they will curse us, for they know 
that we might have rescued them.' 

' For we promised to help them/ 
^ For they look on you, mamma, as a saint/ 
^ And they call my father the kebbir/ 
Their mother, harassed by their arguments, 
was beginning to waver. Nevertheless she made 
a last effort, and again, and this time with some 
severity, she positively refused. 

Then her daughter rose, for up to the present 
time she had remained sitting at her father's feet. 
Her face flushed, her breast heaving, her eyes 
flashing, beautiful with emotion, even more than 
with her beauty of form and colour, still respect- 
ful, yet with an inexpressible tone of reproach, — 

* Why then did you give us a Christian educa- 
tion,' said she, ' since you want to prevent our 
doing good ? Since, according to what you say 
now, we ought to think of ourselves first, and the 
poor afterwards, you should have taught us self- 
ishness from our earliest years. But no ! the 
first words you made us lisp were words of love 
and help. It was in the gospel that you taught 
us to read. Almost before we could walk, yoa 
took us with you to visit the sick and infirm. 
You chose that your alms should pass through 
our hands before they reached those of the poor, 
for you wished to accustom us to giving, and to 
make them love us. Both of you in your teach- 
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ing constantly repeated that what we possess is 
not our own ; that we are but intrusted with it 
by God for the benefit of those that suffer. And 
we were docile children, and always listened to you. 
And now you want us to forget these Divine pre- 
cepts ? But if the religion which commands us 
to despoil ourselves for the sake of the poor is not 
to be obeyed, it must be a mere deception ? And 
this emotion that we feel, which impels us to 
relieve distress, since you oppose it, must be a 
wrong thing ? We are then to seek to stifle it. 
Where do we read that Jesus Christ has told us 
to give within certain limits, or pronounced it 
folly to reduce ourselves to poverty by doing 
good ? On the contrary, has He not said, " Sell 
all that thou hast, and give to the poor.'' Has he 
not also said, '^ How hardly shall a rich man enter 
into the kingdom of God 1 " And lastly, " Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is 
no greater commandment ! " What are we to 
think now ? Whom are we to believe, — you, 
mamma, whose love for us turns you away £rom 
Jesus Christ, or Jesus Christ himself? Let us 
know. Speak, explain yourselves. We are still 
children, we have but little knowledge or experi- 
ence. But whatever be the rule of conduct that 
you may prescribe, you ought to have remembered 
long ago that we too had hearts, and rather than 
break them by destroying their illusions, yon 
would have done well not to suffer those illusions 
to arise; for now we no longer know what we 
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are to admit and what to deny, and I at least 
feel ready to detest this world, in which, according 
to you, limits have to be set to charity.' 

Never until now had such a discussion as this 
arisen in the family, and the father and mother 
stood abashed before their children. Margaret's 
innocence made such an impression upon them 
that both felt absolutely powerless against it. 
What indeed was to be said to this singular girl ? 
The education she had received was only bearing 
its fruit. Brought up out of the world, in a 
poetic solitude, where everything conspired to 
exalt her character, she tended instinctively to- 
wards an ideal perfection. And it was now too 
late to acquaint her with the real state of society ; 
her eyes could not be opened with safety to her- 
self. Thus simply modelling herself after the 
standard of an early time, when the inexorable 
logic of faith required every kind of sacrifice from 
Christians, she would naturally have despoiled her- 
self on the very first opportunity. And her brother, 
though more attached than she was to things of 
earth, — he knew what love was, had suffered from 
its doubts, — her brother's ardent and chivalrous 
nature made him emulous to equal if not sur- 
pass her unselfishness. The parents were almost 
as much alarmed as affected to see the two stand- 
ing thus before them, pleading for their own 
impoverishment as a favour, demanding it as a 
right, ready to submit to it as a duty. They 
looked at each other, amazed, bewildered at hav- 
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ing so completely sacceeded in their training. 
At last the kebbir, overpowered by his emotion, 
seized his daughter in his arms. 

' Blessings on you 1' said he, * you who rejoice 
your father's heart ! I have ever been upright 
and compassionate, but I did not deserve to have 
such a daughter.' 

And stretching out his hand to his wife, while 
Margaret wept on his breast, — 

*Your mother is as right as you are. You 
have both spoken as duty prompted you ; she as 
a mother, you as a daughter should. As to 
Stephen, he is a man ; I can say nothing beyond 
that. And now set your hearts at ease, all of 
you. While you were discussing, I was planning 
some way of satisfying you all, and I think I 
have discovered it. I do not know whether I 
shall succeed in my undertaking, for this Mon- 
sieur Simon is rich, and may be ready to make 
great sacrifices to secure the lands he covets. 
But if I succeed, the wishes of each one of us 
will be gratified.' 

* I have every confidence jn you,' said his wife. 
'Nevertheless — if you are going — ^allow me to 
accompany you.' 

' No, no,' said the kebbir, smiling at this evi- 
dence of a little remaining distrust. ' Stay here 
with Margaret and Naomi. I shall only take 
Stephen with me. Above all, do not say a 
word about my intentions to anybody, do not 
even say where I am gone. For, I repeat, I 
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may not succeed, and I should not like to give 
Seddik false hopes/ 

•There goes Monsieur Simon/ said Stephen, 
who stood by the window, * passing by with the 
Cherchell spahis!' 

' That 's well I ' said the kebbir. < He will not 
be at Algiers for three days, and we shall get 
there to-morrow morning/ 

'Are you going to ride all night through?' 
inquired his wife. 

' No, I shall take advantage of the general's 
steamer.' 

* Exactly so,' returned Stephen, ' and there it 
is coming into sight ! ' , 

They all left the room, for the travellers had 
no time to lose. When they reached the garden, 
looking over the cactus-hedge, they saw the 
spahis moving along the coast, and to the south, 
the riflemen, at a great distance, crossing Oued 
Dhamous, and taking the road to Milianah. 
Naomi happened to be in the garden busy hem- 
ming a silk handkerchief for her father. She had 
imagined that the family were taking a siesta. 
But when she saw Stephen make over a small 
yalise to a servant, and heard the kebbir order 
out the boat anchored at the mouth of the river, 
she rose from her seat in some slight agitation, 
and inquired where they were going. 

• My dear child/ said the kebbir, leading her a 
little apart, ' my son and I are going to Algiers, 
but this must not be mentioned to anybody.' 
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' Not even to my father?' asked Naomi. 

' No, not even to your father, for I shall be 
occupied with his affairs as well as with those of 
other friends, and I want to give him a surprise.' 

Naomi looked at him with astonishment. 

*Ask me nothing further/ said the kebbir. 
* You know you have promised to be guided by 
my advice.' 

* I know it,' said the young girl. 

' Well then, for the moment, the only advice I 
have to give is to be discreet, for on yonr dis- 
cretion depends the realization of your father's 
wishes, and, I hope too — of your own happiness.' 

So saying, he pressed her hand, while she stood 
blushing with hope, and having bid his wife and 
daughter farewell, went down the hill with 
Stephen. Five minutes later, the three women 
who stood watching saw them get into the boat, 
row rapidly off, meet the steamer, which was 
crowded with troops, get on board of her and 
disappear. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE HERMITAGE. 

A WEEK later, two Europeans, in travelling 
costume, crossed Oued Dhamous above the 
islands, and galloped rapidly in the direction of 
the douar of the Beni-Haouas. These were the 
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kebbir and his son, returning from Algiers by 
way of Milianah. They had the cheerful aspect 
of men who are bearers of good tidings, and, 
although their horses were tired by a long jour- 
ney, they kept spurring them on. When they 
had reached the beginning of the little wood half 
way between the douar and the bordje, they 
separated, — Stephen nrging his horse in the 
direction of the bordje, and the kebbir, as though 
impatient to inform Seddik of the result of his 
journey, going on towards the tents. 

In little more than ten minutes after he and 
his son parted, the kebbir had reached the 
gourbis, but there, to his great amazement, no 
barking of dogs acknowledged his presence^ and 
no one came forward to bid him welcome. The 
gourbis were as silent as though they were de- 
serted ; no smoke rose from their courts ; neither 
goats, pigeons, nor poultry, were to be seen 
about, and farther away, at the public fountain, 
not a woman was visible, and the wasted water 
was running over on to the muddy ground. The 
kebbir, uneasy at this silent and forsaken aspect 
of things, would not lose time in visiting the 
wretched dwellings, but keeping up his horse's 
pace hastened on to the fields. No sooner had 
he got out of the wood than a fresh surprise 
awaited him. The crops were still standings 
and, although the time for cutting the corn had 
come, no reaper's cry nor sweep of sickles was 
heard, and not a soul passed in and out of the 
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furrows. In the paatEre lands, too, there were 
no flocks of sheep and goats to be seen, neither 
camels, oxen, nor horses, nothing living under 
the sun, except, indeed, a few crows circling in 
the air above some dead creatures lying along 
the road. To one who, up to that time, had 
always seen the district full of herda, and tra- 
versed by labourers and shepherds, there was 
something strangely striking in finding it thus 
suddenly transformed. It might have been taken 
for a spot in the vicinity of a battle-field, for- 
saken by its inhabitants to make way for invad- 
ing armies. 

The kebbir did not know to what canse to 
attribute so singular a change. He conld but 
suppose that the caid had convened the Beni- 
Haouas to receive some orders respecting the 
harvest. But when he got to the site of the 
douar it was all but too plain. The tribe had 
disappeared. 

Of the hundred vast tents that so lately rose 
there, not one was left. Their respective places 
were still plainly discernible on the baked ground. 
The holes made for the fires, the kitchen hearths, 
showed black amidst heaps of ashes. Fragments 
and shreds of every kind, heaps of manure, fag- 
gots, rags, broken jars, bits of cord, remnants of 
meat and vegetables, heaps of straw and dry 
leaves, were scattered all around. Towards the 
middle of the immense enclosure the soil had been 
so trampled and disturbed by animals as to re- 
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semble a ploughed field, and the holes still showed 
where the horses, both of master and men, had 
recently been picketed. 

Just as the kebbir reached the site of the douar, 
he heard a slight noise in the bushes. This was 
made by a small troop of jackals, who were sniff- 
ing about in search of some scraps of food left by 
the Arabs. They began to yelp when they saw 
him, but as he seemed not to notice them, took 
courage, and crept noiselessly back to hunt among 
the dung-hills. 

As for the kebbir, he was so perfectly stupe- 
fied at the departure of the tribe, that for some 
minutes he kept looking about him and letting 
his horse turn round. At length it occurred to 
him that this departure could not have taken 
place unknown to the inhabitants of the bordje, 
and therefore made up his mind to go home. 

He had not, however, gone a hundred paces from 
the douar when his son rejoined him. All were 
well at the bordje, Stephen said, and nothing par- 
ticular had occurred during the past week, ex- 
cept that last night, rather late, a great noise 
had been heard in the direction of the tents, and 
the negro who was sent to find out its cause had 
returned saying that the dogs would not let him 
approach them. It was supposed that he had 
been frightened, and as the noise did not last 
long, nothing more was thought about it. The 
kebbir, in reply, turned back a few paces, and 
merely pointed to the empty space. 
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* What !' cried Stephen ; ^ the tribe most have 
left!' 

^You see/ returned his father. ^ As to the 
motive of it« departure it is to me perfectly in- 
comprehensible. Since they do not know it at 
the bordje, let us go and inquire from the Onkil 
of the koubba of Sidi-el-Bahri. 

So saying, he turned his horse's head in the 
direction of the cemetery, followed by Stephen, 
but they did not enter the enclosure. Above the 
place where the dead were sleeping rose a hill 
crowned with very ancient olive-trees, and reached 
by following a wild and narrow ravine, fenced by 
an aloe hedge festooned with clematis and white 
jessamine. This solitary ravine ran round the 
hill following the course of a stream full of shrubs, 
browsed usually by the goats of the Oukil, and 
half-way up the little hill was a well, dedicated 
to the saint of the Beni-Haouas, and surrounded 
by great clumps of pomegranate. 

The kebbir and his son going round by the 
ravine reached this well, behind which steps, cut 
in the rock, wound up amidst flowers and ever- 
greens to the top of the hill. The birds sang 
round them in the sumach and jujub trees, and 
the sea-breeze stirred the leaves, but no one was 
to be seen. A small white Moorish dwelling rose 
amongst the olives, it was the Oukil's house, and 
from its threshold they saw on one side, about a 
hundred feet below, the koubba and the cemetery, 
on the other the sacred well, the water of which 
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was believed to care all manner of diseases. 
There, during the day, the women of the Beni- 
Haoua tribe were wont to repair, a dozen at a 
time ; and at night, dressed in white, and faces 
uncovered, they would walk to it in procession, 
singing the praises of the saint, and carrying 
torches and censers that perfumed the air, then 
returning home gracefully poising on their heads 
brass vessels filled with water. But the keb- 
bir looked around to-day in vain, no voice was 
to be heard, no woman seen. The hermitage 
itself seemed deserted as well as the hill, the 
ravine, and the well. Just, however, as the 
horses had reached the summit, the curtain that 
hung before the entrance of the dwelling was 
drawn aside, and two persons advanced to meet 
the visitors, one of them bent by years and trem- 
bling on his aged legs, the other with the features 
and the figure of a child of ten. 

These were the oukil and his grandson. The 
former had once been rich, had possessed fine 
tents and large herds. But during the war he 
had lost all his children and relatives, and after 
that, he had distributed all his possessions amongst 
the poor, and now, in his turn, lived upon alms 
with his only surviving descendant. The kebbir 
had a great veneration for the old man, and seeing 
him advance in his white burnous, his hand rest- 
ing on the boy's shoulder, he immediately dis- 
mounted, Stephen did the same, and both advanced 
to salute him. 

VOL. II. o 
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The oukil led them to an olive-tree ooni- 
inaDding the whole valley, under which was 
stretched a narrow strip of carpet in the midst 
of flowers. The three men sat down on that 
carpet, and the child, who was'called Djabellah — 
given by Ood — remained standing and leaning 
against the tree with his arms crossed. He was 
dressed in a blue silk jacket and white trousers, 
and with his shorn head covered with a chechya, 
his sweet expression and dreamy eyes, he had a 
melancholy and plaintive, if not an unhappy 
air. 

When they were seated — 

* I know why you are come,' said the oukil to 
the kebbir ; * but, my lord, you are come too 
late. The children of my tribe are gone.' 

* Why are they gone ? ' asked the kebbir. 
' They had had permission to get in their crops, 
and the corn is still uncut.' 

'The caid could not wait,' said the oukil. 
*' He could no longer control his people. For the 
last eight days anger has been growling in them 
like hunger in lions. Yesterday, had not Seddik 
bidden them strike their tents, the Montararach 
would have run red, and all our mountains been 
on fire ! ' 

At these words father and son exchanged 
glances, and the old man resumed — 

' I was asleep when Seddik's eldest son arrived 
here, bringing with him a wounded man well 
known to you, who would not go with them.' 
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* Maumendsche?' inquired the kebbir. 

* Yes ; Maumenesche. His wounds are heal- 
ing, but he cannot walk yet. At this moment 
he is asleep on my bed.' 

' And what said Seddik's son to you ? ' asked 
the kebbir. 

' He said that far away, as well as near, your 
image, and that of your family, would dwell in 
the hearts of all of his tribe. He said, too, that 
if ever you or any friends of yours visited the 
douars of Tunis — * 

' How so ! Tunis ! ' broke in father and son 
both. ' Why, it was to Tiaret that the Beni- 
Haouas were to have gone.' 

' They would not hear of Tiaret,' replied the 
old man. ' While they are being expected down 
there, they will pass the Cheliff, cross the forest 
of Teniet, and descend into the Sahara.' 

* But why ? ' inquired the kebbir. 

* What would you have, my lord ? ' answered 
the oukil. ' Arabs have their own ways of 
thinking, and my tribe, having the choice of two 
exiles, preferred that which was compatible with 
liberty.' 

The kebbir had risen. 

' Of course that was to be expected,' he mur- 
mured. Then turning to the old man, he asked 
why he had not accompanied them. 

' I cannot leave the koubba,' replied the oukil. 
' But you may believe what I say ; I have seen 
ray ten children perish, I have seen my wives 
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struggling in the midst of flames, and even that 
has not wrung my heart more than to see this 
morning all our fields deserted, and to hear the 
jackals hark where the daughters of Beni-Haoua 
used to sing with joy.' 

At these words the kehhir laid his hand on 
his shoulder. 

* Be comforted,' said he, * for you. shall surely 
hear them sing again. The trihe has not gone so 
far hut that I can follow after and overtake it 
I am the hearer of good tidings. I will go to the 
Sahara, if need he, to tell these to Seddik, and 
the hotter- to prove to you how hent I am upon 
bringing him back, I am about to set out at once.' 

*• Did not I tell you that it would be so ? ' said a 
weak voice from the threshold of the house. 
' The sun will be quenched in the sky before the 
kehhir forgets his friends.* 

It was Maumenesche who spoke — Maumen- 
esche grown fearfully pale, and hardly able to 
support himself. The kehhir and his son hur- 
ried to him. The guide trembled as he looked 
at them, and his emotion appeared in the indis- 
tinctness of his speech. All that could be made 
out was that in a week's time, with the help of . 
the water from the well, he should be ready to 
shed all the blood he had left, for the kebbir and 
his family. 

At this juncture Naomi arrived with her 
hostess and Margaret; and the kebbir, as he 
embraced them, had to hear and reply to> num- 
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berless questions. When he bad satisfied his 
wife and daughter as to the result of his journey, 
he informed them why it was that he set out 
again so immediately. Next he sent the oukil's 
grandson to the bordje with the tired horses, and 
orders to return immediately with Salem and his 
own mare. Then, while his wife and Margaret 
were busy questioning Stephen, he drew Naomi 
aside, told her that bo had forgotten neither her 
nor her father, but that he could tell her nothing 
until he received letters from France, and that, 
if she would only have patience for another fort- 
night, he hoped to prove that her trust in him 
had not been misplaced. 

But Naomi looked depressed, and the kebbir's 
words only elicited a sad smile. 

' If you but knew how you break my heart by 
telling me this,' said she. *• I am infinitely grate- 
ful to you for all your efibrts, but I have no longer 
any hope left. My father has been at the bordje 
every evening since you left, talking all the time 
of returning to France ; and while doing so taking 
my hands and looking at me as though to read my 
inmost thoughts in my eyes. It grieves me fear- 
fully to see him mistrust me thus. I have acted 
very imprudently in owning my unfortunate 
afiection for your son, for now, whether or not 
you succeed in your undertaking, too surely I 
shall be obliged to cause him sorrow. Formerly, 
I had some hope of being able to open my father's 
eyes, but ever since that day when the cur6 took 
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It into his head to speak of marriage, I no longer 
dare attempt it. Yon told me that he would 
think the matter over, and without any one 
prompting him change his views abont it. But 
the very contrary has happened. It is now no 
longer Monsieur Marcel only that he dreads. 
Every man who looks at me seems to him an 
enemy, and he would pick a quarrel with him 
for the merest trifle. Faitha came yesterday to 
the bordje. He told me that at night he often 
heard his master weep, and the major is made 
very uneasy by the fever that hangs about him. 
And so it is, in spite of my profound affection 
for you all, t cannot possibly let my poor dear 
father break his heart. It would require a 
miracle now to set him at rest.' 

< This is sad ! this is indeed unexpected/ said 
the kebbir. 

And he remained absorbed awhile in his own 
thoughts. 

* Believe me,' Naomi continued, * I was not 
made to be happy. Leave me, therefore, to my 
fate.' 

* Never ! ' said the kebbir. * Never, at least, 
till it is positively proved that I cannot avert it 
But — look here, my child — do not let us exag- 
gerate our anxiety. I must go now, and, more- 
over, I could be of no use to you here at present. 
But keep up your courage during my absence. 
When I return I shall occupy myself entirely 
with your affairs.' 
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* After what I have told you,* inquired Naomi, 

* what can you have to rely upon ? ' 

* I rely upon nothing/ said the kebbir ; * but I 
think that if I can succeed in bringing back this 
tribe that has been so unwisely dislodged, and if 
my services are still remembered in Paris, your 
father may perhaps let you marry/ 

' You are speaking in enigmas,' replied Naomi. 

* Will you not tell me how the return of the 
Beni-Haouas, and the services you have rendered 
your country, can possibly influence my father's 
resolve ? ' 

The kebbir hesitated ; probably he would have 
told her all, but that Margaret came up and took 
the arm that was free. For she too had some- 
thing to ask him ; and as they walked under the 
olive-trees, the kebbir, with thoughtful face, 
bent down now to one, now the other, of the fair 
young creatures. 

* Stephen chooses to be mysterious with me,' 
said Margaret. ' It is too bad ! I asked him 
whether it was true that he wanted to be mar- 
ried, as I heard mamma tell him before me, the 
day you left us, and he replied that such matters 
did not concern little girls.' 

* Your brother's wits are gone wool-gathering/ 
replied the kebbir. ' Don't vex yourself about 
anything he says to you.' 

'Is Margaret speaking to you about me?' 
asked Naomi. 

' No. She is speaking of her brother,' replied 
the kebbir. 
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^Who is it that Stephen wants to many?' 
inquired Margaret. • 

' That is a secret. Yon shall know it on mj 
return/ said her father. 

' It can be no one but Naomi/ continued 
Margaret, ^and I should be delighted to have 
her for a sister ; but I dare not ask her about it' 

^ 1 am sure she named me.' said Naomi, rising 
on tiptoe to whisper into the kebbir's ear. *I 
entreat you to tell her nothing. I have all con- 
fidence in her, and love her with all my hearty 
but—' 

' But what ? ' said the kebbir, who had been 
made anxious by his daughter's last words. ' If 
we take her into our counsels, and bid her be 
silent, she will. If, on the contrary^ we persist 
in keeping back from her what she has already 
guessed at, perhaps in her innocence, and seeing 
no harm in it, she will go and speak of it to your 
father.' 

' Good heavens, do not allow that ! rather tell 
her everything, only not before me,' cried Naomi. 

And drawing her arm out of the kebbir's, she 
went to rejoin Stephen and his mother. 

Then, while the young man looked at her 
sadly, not knowing what was wrong, but seeing 
her sad, and while his mother questioned her 
affectionately as to what had just passed, — ^Naomi, 
whose heart was overflowing, telling her every- 
thing with most tender trustfulness, — the kebbir for 
the first time spoke of marriage to Margaret. He 
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spoke of it earnestly^ as being the most serious 
act of a lifetime, and although the subject con- 
cerned her brother and not herself, his voice be- 
trayed his emotion, for he too felt that one day 
or other he might have to part with his daughter^ 
and the very thought made him grave. But Mar- 
garet, who had her own ideas, as we know, did 
not respond to this emotion of her father's ; of all 
that he told her, one thing only impinged on her 
attention, and she immediately began to plan 
how she might, without divulging the secret 
intrusted to her, bring the captain to consent to 
the happiness of Naomi and her brother. She 
left her father s arm, and had stopped mechani- 
cally before Maumenesche, who, seated by the 
oukil, was in conversation with him, when the 
young Djabellah returned mounted on Salem, and 
leading the kebbir's mare. The child had now 
lost his sad expression. Like a true Arab as he 
was, he felt very proud of riding so beautiful a 
horse, and his two little hands managed him with 
graceful ease. But Margaret did not even see 
him. She bade good-bye to her father and 
brother with an involuntary absence of mind, 
and while the riders set off, and stopping for 
a moment on the high ground opposite the her- 
mitage, turned round to wave another farewell 
to those they had left, — Margaret remained with 
head bent, treading the flowers under foot, and 
dreaming un.der the trees. Her mother had to 
take her by the hand to lead her to the bordje. 
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She did not speak a word the whole way. And 
on the morrow, when Stephen and the kebbir, 
having crossed the Cheliff, canght sight of the 
forest of Teniet, where they hoped to rejoin 
the tribe ; Margaret, shut np in her own room, 
heart and soul absorbed, was dreaming still. 
Up to that time, despite her strong will and 
inventive mind, she had hit npon nothing practi- 
cable, and this, as she admitted later, caused her 
the utmost distress. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE GREEN FOREST. 

IT was about four in the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day that the kebbir and his son 
reached the first slopes of the mountain, on which 
stands the forest of Teniet-el-Haad. So long as 
they were toiling up its northern side, they had 
but a restricted view of hillock behind hillock, 
covered with greyish boulders, between which 
grew cork-trees and Aleppo pines, amidst great 
bushes of pistachio, and tufts of artichokes and 
sky-blue thistles. But when, having reached the 
mountain-top, and followed it for about ten 
minutes, they found themselves on an open 
plateau, Stephen, who had never before passed 
the Cheliff, uttered a cry of astonishment^ and 
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the kebbir reined in his horse to give his son time 
to contemplate the landscape stretched out like 
an immense chart below them. 

The plateau, on the eastern crest of which they 
now found themselves, stretched out to right and 
left, and immediately below them an exceedingly 
steep incline of nearly fifteen hundred feet trended 
down into a. vast plain, whose undulations spread 
far as eye could reach. This kind of sloping wall, 
six miles in length, was propped up here and there 
by lofty buttresses, whose ridges took the shape 
of waves. One might have likened the scene 
to a sloping sea, deeply furrowed by a hurricane, 
and then suddenly solidified. Thirty thousand 
cedars were growing there, lifting their gigantic 
heads both in the hollows of the earth- waves 
and on their crests and sides. Almost all these 
cedars were from four to five hundred years old ; 
their height about seventy feet, and six men with 
outstretched arms could not have clasped one of 
their trunks. Seen from above, their flat tops 
formed a succession of motionless canopies. The 
general aspect was that of an undulating green 
carpet, diversified by very deep parallel lines 
of shadow. All these canopies, rising one above 
the other, — each tree had three or four, di- 
minishing in extent the higher they rose from 
the ground, — bristled with green cones, and the 
sunlight gave them a silver sheen. A resinous 
scent, warm and penetrating, rose from their 
midst, and some of these colossal trees, starting up 
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far beyond the rest, resembled enormous domes 
fraught with serene majesty. 

Every now and then one saw strange gaps 
amongst these cedars. In this region of storms 
the lightning yearly strikes some of them, and 
sets them in a blaze. The flame that consumes 
the foliage spares the skeleton, and here and 
there, both in the hollows and ridges of the soil, 
one could trace the ravages such storms had made 
by lines of blasted trees, resembling the ghosts 
of giants, with up-raised quivering arms ; for the 
bark with its long growth of moss, no longer ad- 
hering to the wood, sometimes flapped in the wind 
like fragments of a shroud. 

But it was the distance that made the most 
striking part of this biblical picture. Where the 
forest ended, the yellow Sahara began to spread 
out its warm soft lines, one beyond the other, till 
they reached the horison, there to lose themselves 
amidst blue mountains, and on this day, as even- 
ing drew on, lurid clouds hung heavily over the 
vast plain. 

The kebbir and his son having looked for some 
time at the wonderful scene, now entered the 
forest, following an incline cut in the rock. At 
once they found themselves in deep shade. The 
cedars stood very wide apart; the shrubs bent 
away from their trunks in search of a little air 
and light. The ground, entirely covered with 
layers of their detritus, was exquisitely spangled 
with shining particles, and when they looked 
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up through the roof of inextricably entangled 
branches they saw nothing of the sky. The 
thick -set, rugged trunks on all sides threw out 
horizontal branches, extending forty feet, and 
covered with thick short foliage. A thrilling and 
religious silence added to the grandeur of the 
green forest^ which the horses' feet only disturbed 
when they sent a stone rolling down the moun- 
tain side. Meanwhile from time to time the kebbir 
and his son caught a sound of prolonged lowing, 
mingled with the deep roar that proceeds from 
a crowd. Then they would stop, listen, and 
resume their journey. At last, as they were fol- 
lowing one of the natural buttresses we spoke of — 
about two miles below them, and on their left hand, 
they observed a great cloud of dust in the open, 
pointing to which the kebbir said to his son — 

* Yonder is the tribe ! In an hour's time it 
will have reached the plain, and we shall come 
up with it when it halts for the night.' 

From that time, although the trees did not 
permit the riders to see anything but masses of 
rerdure, the sounds became more and more dis- 
tinct, deepened as they were by the mountain 
echoes. Mares were neighing shrilly, bulls bel- 
lowing, sheep and goats bleating, and all this 
intermingled with the music of bagpipes and the 
furious barking of dogs. Evidently large herds 
were being driven under the cedars, and human 

^ This is the name given by the Arabs to the forest of 
Teniet. 
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voices t«rere stimulating the pack in pursuit. 
Meanwhile, spite of the progress made by the 
tribe, the two riders were now gaining upon it, 
and steep as was the descent, their horses as well 
as themselves, being eager to join it, bounded along 
the shortest cuts. 

The first of the Beni-Haouas that they came 
up with, was one of Seddik's grooms. The girth 
of his saddle having given way he had dis- 
mounted to mend it with cords, and while thus 
occupied, his horse stretching out its neck drank at 
pleasure from a little brook that trickled by. The 
Arab gave a cry of surprise on recognising the 
father and son ; then gravely saluted them with- 
out uttering a word. When the kebbir asked 
whether the caid was far off, he replied by shak- 
ing his head ; and having now secured the girths 
he mounted his horse, and was about to ride off, 
when the kebbir stopped him by a gesture. 

' Give me,' said he to his son, * that iris blos- 
som growing yonder beside the brook.' 

And his son having dismounted to obey him, 
the kebbir took the flower from him, then giving 
it to the Arab, said, — 

' Carry that from me to Seddik.* 

The fingers of the Arab trembled as they closed 
upon the flower, the poetical emblem of good news. 
He looked at it with astonishment, then fixing 
his eyes on the kebbir who smiled, his face sud- 
denly lit up, and with a cry of triumph, leaping 
on his horse, he dashed it violently along the 
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rugged way, and shaking his arm finally disap- 
peared in a whirlwind of leaves. 

A few minutes later the other two horsemen 
arrived at the foot of the hill, and almost imme- 
diately joined the rear-guard of the tribe. 

First of all they overtook the flocks, which filled 
a space nearly a mile in width, and were driven 
forward by a savage pack of red-haired dogs, 
with heads like foxes, who fell upon them, barked, 
howled, and bit their legs, while some of the 
better trained went off in pursuit of stragglers. 
In advance of them trotted on the cows, all hud- 
dled together with the oxen employed in farming, 
the goats scattered themselves loudly bleating, 
the camels pressed close together, snorting and 
rearing their long throats, while the terrified sheep 
rushed and clambered over each other. Mounted 
herdsmen, their breasts and legs bare, watched over 
this array of animals, under whose tread the 
ground shook again, and who raised wild clouds 
of dust. Here and there grooms were to be seen 
hanging at the heads of rearing horses covered 
with silken djellil, like knights' chargers. Young 
foals bounded on beside the mares. Negroes, 
colossal ebony figures, weighed down the small 
asses they rode. And all this multitude was 
screaming, neighing, lowing, bleating, bellowing, 
in indescribable confusion. 

The kebbir and his sou having left the herds 
behind, pushed on to a less noisy part of the 
forest, where the ground was perfectly flat, and 
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the cedars arranged in symmetrical lines, with 
their straight strong trunks very closely resem- 
bling the columns of a temple. Their first 
branches all springing much at the same height, 
about thirty feet above the ground, resembled a 
vast roof supported by mighty beams. The deep 
shade gave a mysterious sublimity to the scene, 
and rendered the illusion complete, and to perfect 
it still further, every sound echoed as it would in 
the nave of a cathedral. All at once the sun, 
which was fast sinking, cast its rays horizontally 
beneath the branches. Then the scene became 
truly awful. It was like some enormous build- 
ing on fire. The cedars were blood -red on one 
side, pale on the other, the ground resembled a 
golden carpet, and the roof looked perfectly 
black. And far as eye could reach, a long file 
of men and women dressed in white was seen 
winding in and out through the massive columns. 
The two riders soon overtook them. They were 
the plebeians of the tribe, — the labourers, reapers, 
mowers, shearers, the mechanics, smiths, saddlers, 
armourers, with their wives and children, — al- 
most all of them dressed in floating attire, arms 
and legs bare, and so sunburnt as to be nearly 
black, walked on proudly, heads carried high, and 
feet covered with dust. The men carried long 
staffs, and the tools belonging to their calling 
jingled at their waist. The women's faces were 
bare, they wore turbans and thick black plaits, 
their cheek-bones were rouged, foreheads tatooed, 
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eyes painted, arms and feet bare, and laden with 
brass bracelets. They were dressed in brown 
tunics, and literally bent in two beneath the bur- 
dens they carried on their backs. Some held 
their distaffs in their hand, others dragged after 
them clusters of struggling children, while others 
had heaped their whole brood pell-mell with 
water-melons and bundles of vegetables into 
great panniers carried by donkeys. 

The youngest and prettiest of them, however, 
carried nothing ; they walked apart with light 
step, and fine gazelle-like eyes half-closed, listen- 
ing to the metallic music made by their silver 
necklaces and heavy ear-rings. The old women 
dragged themselves sullenly along; their limbs 
seemed to be tied together, but still they got on. 

As the kebbir and his son passed on before 
this long procession of the working portion of the 
tribe, all looked up and saluted them, for there 
was not one who did not know them well. 

' Health be to you ! ' they said. 

' You are coming to see us then V 

' You missed us then V 

' Are you going to accompany us to the Ham- 
inamahs,^ where we are going? The way is 
long!' 

' Will you remain with us ?' 

And all of them as they walked on re- 
peated — 

1 A nomade tribe of Tunis who frequent lands bordering 
on the province of Constantine. 

VOL. II. P 
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' Health ! health to you, and welcome ! ' 
When the riders had got beyond them, they 
next found themselves in the midst of the baggage 
of the tribe. 

Here stalked the red-haired pack-camels, 
covered with pitch like sloops. All the tents, 
rolled round their masts, with their furniture; 
provisions, clothes, merchandise, — everything was 
balanced on these creatures. Coffers full of gar- 
ments hung on one side, carpets, silk curtains, 
leather cushions, bags filled with wheat and bar- 
ley, cut straw, materials for weaving, etc., on the 
other. Some of them carried cooking utensils, 
immense wooden dishes, brass jars, leather bottles 
filled with butter and honey, whence oozed vis- 
cous tears ; others again were laden with spades, 
bundles of sickles, saddles, fleece of sheep, skins 
of goats, cheese -presses, pieces of calico, packets 
of felt, anvils, — ^all of these, objects that the Beni- 
Haouas used to deal in at the Tell markets ; for 
they are merchants as well as agriculturists and 
shepherds. The camels pushed each other on, 
and not unfrequently got their respective loads 
entangled ; upon which they stopped, snorting 
and backing, and then there would be long files 
unable to stir a step and linked together, till the 
drivers came and separated them. Negroes walked 
beside them carrying richly embroidered velvet 
saddles on their heads. Others were dragging 
ploughs along, and here too there was a sprink- 
ling of women, but they were mounted on doo- 
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keys, being women who had babies at the breast 
to take care of, or servants. 

The kebbir, always accompanied by his son, 
now left this group too behind, and next came 
upon the harems of the chiefs, surrounded by a 
mounted escort. In the desert these women 
would have travelled on dromedaries, carefully 
enclosed by the silken curtains of their atatiches. 
But the Tell tribes, who very rarely move, do 
not make use of those elegant palanquins, their 
women merely ride on mules, sitting cross-legged 
on the cushions with which the animals are 
covered. More than thirty mules, with grey 
coats and white legs, superb with broidered 
caparisons, ambled along amidst the crowd, and 
the women they carried were richly dressed. 
There were only silk-striped haiks to be seen, 
light and almost transparent burnouses, stuffs 
interwoven with gold thread, necklaces formed of 
metal plates, amulets, scented bags, garlands of 
flowers, and bangles round wrists and ankles. 
Little bare feet, their nails stained with henna, 
peeped out of the draperies, daintily crossed on 
the mules* neck, but every face was hidden ; and 
all' that the handkerchief stretched over the nose, 
and the haik coming down over the eyebrows re- 
vealed, amounted to nothing more than a pair of 
black eyes bordered with tufts of thick eyelashes. A 
strong scent of amber and jessamine accompanied 
this feminine squadron, which ambled slowly on, 
chattering the while, in the centre of the caravan. 
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A mounted crowd preceded theniy some state- 
lily dressed with red boots, wide black burnouses, 
white jackets, silk waistbands, carrying hooded 
falcons on shoulder or right wrist, and wearing 
immense hats woven of palm leaves, hanging 
down to the middle of their backs. These rode 
blood horses, whose saddles and stirrups were 
bright with golden spangles, and they were ac- 
companied by large greyhounds with red collars. 
They maintained a rigid silence, and suggested 
knight-templars, priests, and soldiers both. 
Others, ill dressed, thin and anxious-looking, 
were seated astride on the tail of small asses, 
their bare legs hanging down, and their long guns 
held just above the trigger, with the butt-end 
resting on their thighs. The former looked 
' haughty, the latter savage. The horses went at 
a fast pace, the donkeys had to trot their quickest 
to keep up with them, and all went on pell-mell, 
as though for the time inequalities of rank, more 
visible in their countenances even than in their 
attire, were all laid aside. 

Seddik preceded these last, escorted by his six 
sons, and all surrounded with banners. Before 
him marched Chaouchs leaning on their staffs, and 
the kadhi of his tribe, with his two adels} the 
mender risy^ his four secretaries and his treasurer, 

^ The adels are the assessors of the kadhi, who is a 
judge of civil causes. 

' The menderr^s is the primary instnictor of the children 
of the tribe, teaching them to read and write and learn 
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all clad in loDg pelisses, followed pacifically 
mounted on mules. A band of musicians accom- 
panied them, but they were not playing, their 
cymbals only clashing as they walked along. 
The chaouchs were the only persons in advance 
of Seddik ; and the caid, although he held in his 
hand the iris sent him by the kebbir, had a 
deeply melancholy air. 

For was it not he indeed who had the charge of 
all the souls that followed him ? Was it not he, 
and he alone, who had taken the important reso- 
lution of carrying them into exile ? How would 
they be welcomed where they were going? 
Their only hope of not being received with a 
discharge of fire-arms, and driven back into the 
province of Constantino, lay in the relationship 
that existed between Seddik and the Sheikh of 
the Hammamahs, Seddik's mother having been 
the old sheikh's daughter. As to the good news 
that the kebbir had symbolically announced, the 
caid had little faith in it. What news, indeed, 
could now be good as far as he was concerned ? 

On any other occasion, the caid, leaving his 
people to go on before him, would have turned to 
meet the kebbir, less to hear what tidings he 
could be bringing, than to have the delight of 
seeing him again a few moments sooner. But 
that day neither he nor his sons were at their 
own disposal. Ahmeur Ben-Fehrat, the bach-Agha 

prayers, and a certain number of verses of the Koran by 
heart 
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of the Ouled Aiad, over whose territory they 
were then passing, was one of their most loyal 
kheddams.^ Seddik had sent to inform him of bis 
passage, and the agha was bound to bring him the 
tribute due to his marabout,^ and to come escorted 
by his horseman, respectfully to kiss his knee, 
according to custom. At this moment, while 
Seddik's retainers were pitching his travelling 
tent on the edge of the forest, beside a fountain 
called Aln-Ghrezala,^ the bach- Agha at the head 
of twenty caids, and more than five hundred 
horse, was coming slowly down the hill to meet 
him. Seddik allowing the herds and baggage to 
pass behind him, had drawn up, together with his 
horsemen and servants, their backs to the plain, 
and their face to the forest, to receive the new 
comers. The sun, which had nearly touched the 
horizon, was sending out its long rays through 
the colonnades of trees, which were both sparse 
and lofty here. Suddenly the agha's goums, 
having reached the plain, discharged their guns, 
Seddik's gouras did the same, the mountain 
trembled, and the rising smoke hid everything 
around. When it had cleared away, all the 

1 That is, voluntary servants. Nothing but the sanctity 
of the marabouts leads the neighbouring tribes to recognise 
their supremacy, and declare themselves their kheddams, 

* This is called El-Ouada, and consists of all manner of 
presents. When the kheddams visit the marabouts the 
tribute due is the same, but it then takes the name of 
zidra. 

3 The eye of the gazelle. 
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Ouled Aiads, their figures brilliantly lit up by 
the sun they faced, were seen to rush through 
the cedars upon the Beni-Haouas with a kind of 
roar, and raising clouds of dust. The horses 
bounded like goats, burnouses floated above the 
heads of their wearers, weapons shone and 
sparkled, and the noise of horses' hoofs and 
men's shouts, the clatter of bridles and stirrups, 
single shots fired off, and cries of women^ pro- 
duced a perfectly deafening uproar. The land- 
scape thus animated by brilliant costumes, and 
flooded by purple rays, assumed extraordinary 
proportions. More than one of the Beni-Haouas, 
while their kheddams were thus doing them 
honour, halting three paces before them, and 
raising their guns, more than one, while lower- 
ing their banners in acknowledgment, half seemed 
to forget that this was a declaration of homage, 
not hostility, and unconsciously broke out into a 
wild war shout.^ 

1 These cries of joy, resembling notMng heard elsewhere, 
are produced by pronouncing the syllables yov, you very 
rapidly, and at regular intervals and striking the lips 
with the hand. 

' Language is unfortunately powerless to describe cer- 
tain scenes, even the brush could scarcely give any idea 
of the magical colouring and furious movement of the 
picture I have just extracted from my travelling journal. 
The day, when leaning against one of the cedars of the 
forest of Teniet, I was fortunate enough to witness )t, has 
ever remained in my memory as one of the most striking, 
yet saddest, in my whole life. When I left the forest I felt 
myself twenty years older, and thebabh-Agha of the Oaled 
Aiad questioning me as to the cause of my silence, I re • 
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All this had deeply affected Seddik, and tbe 
mght of the kebbir, who came ap to him at tbe 
same momeot, gave the finidiing toach to his 
emotion. 

^I have still some friends left, then!' he ex- 
claimed. 

Half-an-honr later all the tents were pitched, 
the herds had lain down to rest, and the tribe of 
maraboats encamped with the goams of the 
Onled Aiad on the edge of the green forest 
Night had closed in, ideal in its calm. Warm 
airs came blowing from the south heavy with the 
scent of palm-trees in blossom. The crescent 
moon, softly resting on an opal cloud, had both 
horns tinted with gold. The stars twinkled, and 
above the black tents, noisy as hives, one saw 
the undulations of the great plain stretching on 
and on. Seddik's tent^ open all around, was 
brilliantly lighted. The chiefs were assembled 
there. 

When the diffa offered by the bach-Agha of 
the Ouled Aiad was over, Seddik, who until then 
had not put a single question to the kebbir, 
pointing to the iris blossom which he had laid 
down, said, with a smile, — 

' What piece of good fortune can have hap- 

plied, / am sad, because I have now seen the most beauHftd 
thing I shall ever be permitted to see. I cannot say whether 
Ahmeur Ben-Fehrat understood me, for he merely gave a 
polite smile, but I think no artist will read these lines 
without admitting that he should have felt the same had 
been in my place. 
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pened to me or mine that you should send me 
this flower ? ' 

' My coming to warn you,' said the kebbir, 
' that there is danger in your resolve to take the 
direction of Tunis ! ' 

' Was I then to let the powder speak ? ' re- 
plied Seddik. * My people, as you well know, 
will not hear of Tiaret. Kather than go there, 
they would have dug up the knife ofevil,^ Our 
masters are numerous; they would have exter- 
minated us. And how many children would 
have been by this time orphans !' 

' Do you believe/ returned the kebbir, after a 
moment's silence, ' that you will be able to reach 
the frontier ? Your change of route must be 
known at Tiaret, and the news must have been 
sent to Algiers. Even to-morrow you may find 
your way barred, or if you got sufficiently far to 
the south to avoid the troops sent in pursuit of you, 
are the lands of the Hammamahs then so vast ? 
Will they give you any sufficiently fertile for 
your support ? The sheikh is your grandfather, 
that is very true, but you have never met to my 
knowledge, and it is so long since your mother 
left his tents that he has probably forgotten her. 
In your place, being responsible before God for 
more than two thousand lives, I should hardly 
have turned my thoughts towards the Ham- 
mamahs.' 

1 Khodmi chmrr. The Iroquois "would say, to dig up 
the war hatchet 
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*• Where, then, would joa have turned them?' 
asked Seddik. 

* In the direction of jonr friends.' 

' But — ^my friends,' returned the caid, in some 
perplexity, while all the chiefs, intensely inter- 
ested in the discussion, looked anxiously at him, 
' my friends are you and your son ; and although 
you have always been kind and just, you were 
powerless to help me at this crisis.' 

*• Are yon so sure of that ? ' asked the kebbir. 
' You shall hear. The lands of which you were 
deprived were not to be given away, but sold. 
A man you know, for I brought him into your 
tent, — wished to become their purchaser. He 
offered a certain sum, I offered a higher one. 
Upon that he outbid me, and then I outbid him, 
till finally that man, Seddik, has left this country 
for France, and your lands at the present moment 
belong to me/ 

At these words all the chiefs sprang to their 
feet. 

* In the name of God, wherefore have you 
bought them ? ' exclaimed Seddik, in wrath. 

The kebbir smiled as he replied, — 

* To give them back to you.' 

At once, in spite of Arab demonstrativeness, a 
silence as of death fell upon the whole assembly. 
Seddik seemed overwhelmed, and his sons looked 
anxiously at their father. At last, lifting his 
head, he took one step, then another, raised his 
arm, passed it lovingly around the kebbir's neck, 
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and with his other hand caressing his beard, as a 
woman might have done — 

' You have done this^ then ! ' said he in a low 
voice. * Ah, you have done this ! And of your 
own accord! It is well. Thanks. I should 
have done the same in your place.' 

And turning away his head, the caid shed 
tears. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE JERBOA. 

ON the following morning, while the tribe of 
the Beni-Haouas were resting their flocks 
and herds on the territory of the Ouled AYads, 
Seddik entered the tent that the bach-Agha had 
placed at the disposal of the kebbir and his son, 
and sat himself down on a mat beside them. 

After having exchanged the usual compliments 
with his friends, the caid reverted to what had 
passed the evening before, and again thanked 
them in the most flattering terms. 

His praises brought a flush to the kebbir's 
brow. 

' I do not deserve your thanks,' said he to 
Seddik. ' My wife and I have had nothing to 
do with the purchase of the lands of your tribe. 
It was our two children who determined to con- 
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test the matter with Monsiear Simon. Thej 
have paid for the lands out of their fortune ; and 
as for me, I have merely been their agent.' 

The truth then flashed upon Seddik, and he was 
only the more touched. 

' The kebbira is wise,* he replied. ' She is 
like the mast of the tent, that which supports 
and upholds it against the wind. As to thy son 
and daughter, blessed be they! For all the 
good thou hast ever done, they are an ample 
reward ; and though thou wast ever a just man 
in all thy dealings, God has shown Himself lavish 
in giving them to thee.' 

Then turning towards Stephen, who was sitting 
by him, he kissed him between the eyes. 

' Thou art brave, young, beautiful ! ' he con- 
tinued, *" and, withal, compassionate towards the 
weak. The world is all before thee, if thou 
wouldst have it.' 

' I have not so wide an ambition,' replied 
Stephen. ^ My wishes are most modest, but un- 
fortunately it is doubtful whether they will ever 
be satisfied.' 

' What is it then that you want ? ' inquired 
the Arab. * Tell me ; Seddik will esteem himself 
happy to give it you.' 

* You cannot help my son in this matter,' 
replied the kebbir. ^ A young girl is fair in his 
eyes, and he wants to marry her.' 

* And does not she love him?' said the caid. 
^ She must be blind then I ' 
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^ The obstacle lies not with her but her father/ 
replied the kebbir^ and he told the caid the whole 
state of the case. 

* And you, both of you, set out,' cried Seddik, 
' first to Algiers for my sake, then to follow 
after my tribe, while such serious business called 
you to Montararach ! You are good men in- 
deed ! But be at ease,' he went on, turning 
to Stephen, * when once a girl's heart is caught, 
a father no longer exists for her. I know this 
well, I who have already had to marry my two 
eldest daughters against my will.' 

Then he proceeded to inquire how they were 
respectively to stand as regarded the authori- 
ties. 

' The present state of things in Algeria cannot 
last,' replied the kebbir. * Some day — and I 
believe that day very near — the truth will ex- 
plode like a bomb, and the echo of the report 
will be heard as far as Paris. On that day all 
the tribes will be declared the proprietors of the 
lands they occupy, and none will be able to 
dispossess or displace them. It will be time then 
to make the agreement between us public, at 
present we must keep it secret for fear it should 
be disputed. This then is how we will proceed. 
In re-establishing themselves on their lands, the 
Beni-Haouas must pass for my tenants, my 
khammas^ and when the day of justice dawns, 
they can produce the deed of gift that I have 
bad drawn up at Algiers.' 
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Seddlk bent before the kebbir in acknowledg- 
ment. Then he clapped his hands, and the 
kadhi of his tribe, together with his adels, entered 
the tent. When the deed of gift had been read, 
the caid, bending towards the kadhi, ^ gave him 
certain instructions in a whisper, upon which the 
latter retired with his adels into a corner of the 
tent, and they proceeded to draw up a document 
to which Seddik affixed his seal in token of 
approval. Then he rolled it up in his hands, 
and giving it over to Stephen — 

' You know, my son,' said he, * that we Arabs 
look upon it as an insult to refuse a present, 
whether it be small or great, and that is why I 
accept yours. But you also know that we never 
accept presents without making a return, and 
that to refuse ours would be a cruel mortification. 
Accept, then, this present. It is not so rich a 
one as I could wish, but I offer it with a willing 
heart. And may this exchange remain between 
us like a strong cement between two stones. 
Two they were, but the cement makes them one, 
and that to all eternity.' 

Stephen passed the document over to his 
father without unrolling it, but the latter ran his 
eye over it to satisfy Seddik. He then found 
that the caid gave his son a thousand acres of 
good land in juxtaposition with his own property, 

1 The kadhi is a notary as well as judge, but he cannot 
draw up a deed without the assistance of his two adels, 
who serve him both as secretaries and witnesses. 
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to which was to be added five hundred hamcds^ 
of wheat, five hundred of barley, two stallions, 
six thorough -bred brood mares, a flock of eight 
hundred sheep, another of four hundred goats, 
and an ibal^ of a hundred camels. It was thus 
that Seddik discharged his obligation to Stephen, 
providing him with live stock at least equal in 
value to the sum laid out in the purchase of the 
lands of the tribe. 

^ He will only now have to build a bordje and 
settle himself beside y<^u,^ said the caid to the 
kebbir; 'and when the bordje is built, if the 
young girl will not come and inhabit it, we will 
all go together and fetch her.' 

So saying, the caid called one of his servants 
and bade him saddle the Christians' horses at 
once. 

* I will not have you remain here another 
moment,' continued he. * My tribe will not be 
able to set out again before to-morrow, and will 
require at least two days to reach our home. As 
for you, go back to your own affairs, and may 
God guide you ! There is no refuge but in 
Him.' 

Five minutes later, all things being settled, as 
we have said, the kebbir and his son took leave 
of their hosts, and were soon lost to sight in the 
forest. Having ridden on some way in silence, 

1 The hamal or load of wheat is worth about £1, 128. 6d. 
That of barley only £1. 
« A herd. 
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Stephen, for the first time since his father and he 
had had that one discussion about his attachmeot, 
ventured to speak of it to him. 

' If I am to believe certain expressions made 
use of by Naomi to my mother the day of our 
visit to the oukil, she has chosen you for her 
counsellor. May I hope now that you know the 
motive of my reticence, that you excuse my hav- 
ing kept back from you my love for her ? ' 

' I not only excuse, but I commend you for it/ 
replied the kebbir. ^ At first I was afraid that 
you were too young to marry, but the manner 
in which you have acted both in this matter and 
as regards the Sbeahs^ and the redemption of oar 
neighbour's lands, proves that I was wrong in my 
estimate. I have always recognised in you a 
sound head and good heart, and now I admit 
that you are worthy to become the head of a 
family, — a character as honourable as it is respon- 
sible, and of which, unless I am much mistaken, 
you will soon be making experience.' 

* I shall only have to follow your example to 
acquit myself creditably,' replied Stephen. * Ac- 
cording to what you say, you have then good 
hopes of conquering Monsieur Thierry's scruples.' 

' Of course I have ! ' said the kebbir, 

* And — how will you set about it ? ' inquired 
Stephen. 

* You inquisitive fellow!' cried his father. 
* You shall know all in good time. One thing 
that I may tell you at once, and have not told 
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Naomi is, that I have thought of a way of keep- 
ing the captain in this country without his being 
obliged to leave the service he is so devoted to. 
Things being settled thus, and Naomi and yon 
loving each other, I consider that our friend 
will no longer have any pretext for refusing 
to let his daughter marry. But now,' continued 
he, ^marrying is not all, you must work for 
your subsistence. What do you mean to under- 
take?' 

* You will always be my father/ replied 
Stephen, ^ and so long as God in mercy to me 
preserves your life, I shall be governed by your 
advice. However, if you allow my own prefer- 
ences to weigh with you, I shall entreat yon 
never to send me from you.' 

* So that is your wish,' cried his father. * It 
harmonizes exactly with mine, so assuredly I 
shall not oppose it. Nevertheless, I prefer to 
accustom you early to self-reliance^ for I shall 
not always be here to direct you. I will have 
a dwelling-house built for yon on the lands that 
Seddik has given you back, and when you are 
married you can cultivate your own little pro- 
perty.' 

After that, father and son, in the same strain 
of confidence, discussed their home arrangements. 
The kebbir would not hear of bis son and daugh- 
ter-in-law taking their meals elsewhere than with 
him, and in the event of children coming to en- 

VOL. II. Q 
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Imrge the funilj cirde, he depended upon hong 
allowed to eduemte them, dee where would be tlie 
use of all the knowledge he had acquired ? It 
would be impoflBible to do juatioe to the cordial and 
cbeerfal tone of their conversation while speakiog 
of creatures yet nnbom, about whose hap{»iiesB 
they were aJready solicitous. The fiUher ex- 
pressed himself with the utmost tendemese ; tlie 
son listened to him respectfully, and replied with 
deference. While talking, the kebbir kept look- 
ing at his boy, secretly admiring the beauty of 
his hoe and the grace of his gestures, and delat- 
ing to trace his wife and himself too in him. But 
while they were thus rejoicing over their happj 
future, they little dreamed that nature in her im- 
penetrable decrees had resolTed to try them more 
painfully than she had ever yet done, and that if 
they were one day to eojoy perfect happinesa, 
they had first to overcome a new ordeal, and of 
such a nature that, could father and son hare 
foreseen it, they would have been terror-struck 
indeed. 

To know the nature of this ordeal we must 
leave them, after emerging from the green forest, 
to urge their horses on across the mountain, while 
we transport ourselves in imagination to the vil- 
lage of Montararach. 

The days had sped one after the other in un- 
broken uniformity since the general's departure. 
The labourers continued to build, the colonists to 
clear, the cur6 and the major to botaniie, and 
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Lieutenant Marcel to wax his moustache. As 
to the captain, he wrestled energetically with the 
fever fits that came on most days, and during the 
rare intervals of comfort allowed him by illness, 
tried to forget his anxieties in occupying himself 
with the works, but was unable to succeed. As 
Naomi had told the kebbir, the fear the poor 
father felt of seeing his daughter leave him had 
degenerated into a monomania. There was no 
longer any reason in his gloom, and like all 
jealous people, who constantly create fresh causes 
of misery for themselves, he took to misinter- 
preting the least word his daughter said^ and 
sometimes in his wretchedness he, who only lived 
in her, would treat her harshly enough. Naomi 
pretended not to notice the sad change that had 
come over her father^s mood, and paying no heed 
to his prohibition, went daily to the village under 
one pretext or other. There was, however, one 
day on which she did not go over there — the 
same day that the kebbir and his son left the 
forest of Teniet — and the reason that prevented 
her doing so was a deluge of rain (an unwonted 
thing on the African coast at this season of the 
year), which, without any thunder or lightning, 
fell steadily from sunrise to sunset. The even- 
ing before, a violent blast of wind, followed by a 
threatening calm, had surprised the few inhabi- 
tants of the district, and more than one old 
Maltese sailor, hastening back to the port of 
Cherchell, declared, on landing, that the weather 
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seemed very strange, and that there must be 
something gone wrong in the atmosphere, for no 
one remembered such a wind as this rising thus 
suddenly in the middle of summer. All along 
the coast swept by this remarkable blast, from 
Cape Blanca in Morocco, to Cape Bon in Tunis, 
the sailors took their vessels into port, and not 
one of them would have ventured out into the 
Mediterranean for any earthly consideration. 
The night following the day of incessant rain was 
one of the hottest ever known in Africa since the 
French occupation. Never, not even at seasons 
when the sirocco blows continuously for forty or 
fifty hours, had people felt so completely ener- 
vated, or inhaled so heavy and unhealthy an air. 
Mephitic vapours rose from the shore, and elec- 
tric currents kept men and beasts in constant 
agitation. 

On the morrow, the day on which the kebbir 
and his son were to reach the bordje, the sun 
rose very large and very red, and the air was 
immediately darkened by the burning vapours 
which its rays sucked up from the soaked ground. 
Everything smoked along the coast : trees, bushes, 
meadows, rivers ; and long spiral columns rose 
on all sides, spreading themselves out into opaque 
grey canopies between earth and sky. About 
eight o'clock in the morning, Naomi, who feared 
the effect of this distressing weather on her 
father^s already impaired health, left the bordje 
with Ourida to betake herself to the village, each 
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of them riding a mule. The aspect of the coqd. 
try amazed them ; nothing seemed living, nothing 
stirring in the fields, which were deeply furrowed 
by the delnge of rain. The com crops were all 
laid and rotting in the mud. Young trees had 
been uprooted, and lay prostrate, with their 
roots in the air, and no other sound disturbed the 
solitude but that of watercourses trickling down 
every incline. The two women, as they went 
along, pointed out to each other the ravages 
made by the rain in the lately fertile fields, and 
when they passed the koubba of Sidi-el-Bahri, at 
the foot of the mound on which the oukil's small 
dwelling stood, they could not help shudder- 
ing on observing that the shrubs were blown 
down, the olive-trees broken, and the sides of the 
small bill deeply scarred, as though torn from 
top to bottom by the claws of some gigantic 
beast. Meanwhile the heat almost overwhelmed, 
and the vapours that rose from the soil stifled 
them. The sun, although veiled, was so burning 
that its rays pricked like needles. The mules 
advanced with difficulty over the saturated 
ground. They, generally so docile, this morn- 
ing showed strange symptoms of uneasiness, 
were restive and unwilling, and the women were 
obliged to beat them to get them on at all. 
From time to time they would stop, point their 
long eajrs to windward, listen intently, and at 
such times a distant growling might be heard. 
Naomi concluded that a storm was gathering in 
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the south, and Oarida looked to right and left as 
if for the lightning. Bat only the sun shone in 
the sky, and as the ramblings became louder 
their nature and locality made themselves evi- 
dent, and Naomi recognised, with indescribable 
terror, that this thunder-like sound did not pro- 
ceed from above, but from below. 

It was in the bowels of the earth, under their 
very feet, that the tempest rolled. 

From that moment the mules refused to stir 
a step, and neither blows nor caresses had any 
influence on them. They bent down their heads, 
drew their tails between their legs, set their fore 
feet wide apart, and digging them into the ground 
till the mud rose above their pasterns, they 
seemed nailed to the ground, panting violently 
as if out of breath, and making strange rattling 
sounds in their throats. At this Naomi, her- 
self terrified by the subterraneous roar, made 
Ourida, who was more dead than alive, dismount 
at once ; and leaving their mules, the two hur- 
ried on as fast as they could in the direction of 
the Montararach. But when they reached its 
banks a new terror fell upon them, and they 
stood motionless to contemplate the unexpected 
spectacle. The river that they had seen half 
full of water the evening before last, and which 
the recent rain ought naturally to have flooded, 
now no longer flowed at. all ; its bed, raised by 
several feet, presenting merely a long and wind- 
ing line of heaped-up stones. 
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The women easily crossed the dried-up river 
on heaps of pebbles, intermingled with pools 
of greenish water. They soon reached the vil- 
lage, and there another surprise awaited them. 
The village was deserted, only a few old women 
were prowling about the streets, and the Maltese 
and Sicilian fishermen sleeping in the shade. 
As to the soldiers, labourers^ and colonists gene- 
rally stirring within the walls, there was not one 
of them to be seen. 

Naomi having questioned one of the women 
who passed by, now learnt that the Montararach 
had poured out a sulphurous stream during the 
whole of the rainy day, then had suddenly dried 
up a few hours before, and that a lake was 
reported to have formed about six miles higher 
up, in the neighbourhood of Oued Boncherol. 
All the soldiers, together with the colonists, had 
set off in dismay to investigate this phenomenon 
which threatened to render the village uninhabit- 
able; but the woman added that she did not 
believe the captain could have gone with the 
rest, for he was said to be ill. 

While she was speaking, fresh rumblings were 
heard underground, louder than before, and re- 
sembling a discharge of artillery. Instantly all 
the animals around gave tokens of extreme alarm. 
Hens and geese flew into the darkest corners 
of the poultry-yards, pigs ran to and fro, shriek- 
ing as though they were being flayed alive, oxen 
thrust their heads deep into the hay that filled 
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their mangers, horses trembled, rooting them- 
selves, as it were, in the ground as the mules had 
done, while their flanks became spotted with 
foam ; dogs howled piteonslj, as though they had 
all lost their masters, and flocks of quails, rising 
from the fields, came wildly beating against the 
windows, or- dropping down in the houses where 
they found them open. 

But the subterranean roar had now roused the 
sleeping fishermen, and starting up they listened 
with anxious intentness. Then one of them, a 
Sicilian, said, or rather screamed out, something 
that Naomi £Euled to catch, not knowing Italian, 
which language the fisherman used, — and at once 
all who were within hearing, men and women both, 
rushed in a mass towards the church, which had 
been consecrated a few days before. Ourida, 
seeing them all running, began to run too, hot 
she did not follow them, she slipped under the 
gate of the bastion, then gathering up her 
moulaia, fled wildly across the country. Mean- 
while Naomi, fearing some awful disaster, also 
began to run, and in less than a minute reached 
the door of the Arab bureau. 

She only found Faitha there. The negro, who 
was shut up in his kitchen busy frying a fish for his 
breakfast, informed her that bis master had gone 
with all the soldiers and colonists to see the lake, 
adding that she had better wait for' him, for he 
could not fail to return speedily; and when Naomi 
asked him to what cause he attributed the 
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threateniDg signs above and nndergrouDd, the 
negro looked at her in astonisbment, baying 
taken it for granted that the sounds he had heard 
proceeded from a thunderstorm, and tbinking it 
unaccountable that people should be so frightened 
by them. *^ 

Almost at the same moment, and while a sort 
of lull took place in the elements, three persons 
who had left the hermitage half-an-bour before, 
halted on the left bank of the Montararach. 
These were tbe oukil, his grandson, and Mau- 
men^sche. Having observed from a distance the 
two women leaving their mules, and being at 
least as much alarmed as tbey were by the 
rumblings underground, they had set out after 
them to offer what assistance they could ; but they 
advanced very slowly, the old man being infirm, 
and Maumen^sche still very weak, so that the 
boy had to support them both. When they came 
to the river's edge, they were amazed, as Naomi 
and Ourida had been^ to observe that it no longer 
flowed, and they remained contemplating the 
singular phenomenon, while the negress was 
escaping into the open country. Meanwhile the 
roar began again, and the mules that they had 
hitherto succeeded in driving on before them 
now stopped, laying back their ears and closing 
their eyes. What followed was awful. Tbe 
whole line of low hills, which, running from 
the mound on which the village stood, joined on 
to the Mediterranean range nine miles to tbe 
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south, suddenly began to shake, then to rock to 
and fro, accompanied by loud reports, and at the 
same time the stability of the soil being disturbed 
ail over the district, a violent convulsion shook 
the ground. This, however, was so rapid and 
brief that the two men thought at first that 
they had been attacked with giddiness. Bat 
when the sea ebbed like one wave to a great 
distance, leaving the sandbanks of the little bay 
bare ; then in returning covered portions of the 
coast on to which the most violent storms had 
never driven it before, they understood but too 
well what was taking place, and the oukil, throw- 
ing himself flat on his face, exclaimed, — 
* O God, spread a veil over our heads ! ' 
His grandson had imitated hiip, and lying oat- 
stretched with his arms forming a cross, he ad- 
jured the ^ Master of all things.' But Maumen- 
esche, who had been thrown down by the shock, 
and was getting up as well as he could> clutching 
at tufts of grass — Maumenesche had courage to 
look. What he saw is indescribable. A second 
shock succeeded, less violent than the first, bat 
acting horizontally, and then the mound on which 
the village stood, just as if the soil beneath it had 
been pulled back, began to glide down towards 
the sea, and while thus gliding, walls fell, houses 
crumbled, a horrible sound of crashing and break- 
ing mingled with the thundering reports ; and 
when the mound stopped at the edge of the sea, 
levelled by that time like a pontoon, a cloud of 
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dust rose from its yawniDg sides and covered tbe 
country as far as tbe eye could reach. 

It was all over I The shock had lasted but a 
few seconds, and the devastation was complete. 
Where the fortified mound had stood, openings 
yawned several yards in diameter; the trees 
around had been struck dead, and all along the 
the chain of hills running from north to south- 
west^ nothing but ruin was to be seen. The 
alluvial lands skirting the sea and river, as almost 
always happens in these appalling catastrophes, 
had been the most deeply disturbed. As to the 
granite mountains forming the spinal column of 
the Mediterranean range, their immense mass 
had been hardly shaken at all. So it was too 
with the lands of the Beni-Haouas and the banks 
of Oued Dhamous. The shock felt there was 
very slight, and while the Montararach hills were 
cracking and crumbling one upon another, the 
family at the bordje were only conscious of a 
faint trepidation. Six miles farther, at Cherchell^ 
the animals alone showed any uneasiness, the 
inhabitants had not the least suspicion of the 
awful occurrence going on so near them.^ 

1 It is well known tliat the shocks of an earthquake 
generally follow the axis of the mountain chain or valley 
in which they occur. On the 19th of October 1860, about 
midnight, when I had gone to bed in the upper town of 
Algiers, and was reading myself to sleep, I suddenly heard 
the seals of my watch ring against the brass candlestick on 
the little table beside them, and at the same moment a sound 
like a large bird taking flight passed over me. I felt a 
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Meanwhile Maumenesche, as soon as he felt 
the groQDd firm again, got on his feet, and at the 
same time a frantic crowd was seen running 
along the opposite bank of the river. These were 
the colonists and soldiers, who, returning from the 
dried-up source of the Montararach, had met the 
negress, and together with her, when not quite a 
mile from the village, witnessed the awful spectacle 
of its destruction. Captain Thierry was at their 
head. Ourida having confessed to him that she 
had left his daughter in the main street, the 
wretched father was hurrying madly on, and call- 
ing all his men together to save her if it were 
still possible. The horror all felt in treading the 
up-heaved ground, which had so lately been a 
centre of human habitations, is not to be described. 
Not a single house was left standing. Some had 
sunk down vertically, their chimneys rising above 
the soil, a few of them still smoking. Others 
had fallen sideways, and presented a mere mass 
of ruins, beneath which half-stifled cattle were 
struggling and gasping. Others again were 
partly discernible at the bottom of deep fissures. 
Lamentable cries rose on every side, but more 
especially from the spot where the little church 
had stood ; of that church only the belfry was to 

sense of giddiness which reminded me of sea-sickness, and 
all the furniture in the room had to begin dancing before I 
understood what was happening. The shocks soon died 
down. They were felt throughout the hill-country of 
Algiers, at Mustapha, El-6iar, and Boujareah, but no one 
in the lower town had a suspicion of an earthquake. 
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be seen leaning over the heaps of earth, and 
more than thirty souls that had taken refuge 
there were wildly imploring aid. 

As to the exact place where the Arab bureau 
had stood, it seemed impossible to discover it. 
Maumen^he, however, who with the oukil and his 
grandson had now reached the spot, observing a 
few branches peeping through the soil, declared 
that they belonged to the plantation recently 
made before the door of the house, and at once 
the soldiers began to dig around them. No one 
knew whether Naomi was really there, but every- 
body suspected it, for where was she likely to 
have sought a refuge except in her father's 
house? 

While means of deliverance were being rapidly 
organized on the site of the church, the Arab 
bureau and some other spots whence cries were 
heard, all the servants of the bordje came riding 
up accompanied by Margaret and her mother. 
Having from a distance seen the clouds of dust 
hovering over the Montararach, they doubted that 
some dread catastrophe must have taken place, 
and arming themselves with spades, pickaxes, 
and ropes, lost not a moment in flying to the 
rescue. As they reached the mound — a mere 
heap of ruins now — two horsemen coming from 
the south joined them. 

These were the kebbir and his son. 

The spectacle that met their gaze was heart- 
breaking indeed. In the midst of houses over- 
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thrown, creyasses, heaps of debris, dust and mnd, 
a crowd of men were hard at work. The colonists, 
whose wives had taken refuge in the church, 
toiled frantically to free the lowly building from 
its weight of earth, many of them in default of 
tools were seen on their knees tearing away at 
the soil with their hands, encouraged by the care, 
who, having thrown off his coat, was plunging in 
headlong through the little window of the belfry, 
and energetically shaking off such of his parish- 
ioners as wished to prevent his going down it. 
The major had made a lean-to of a few boards and 
a fragment of wall, and under this improvised 
shed rendered every possible attention to the un- 
fortunates who had already struggled out of the 
ruins. Poor Lieutenant Marcel was no longer 
recognisable. He, so neat and well got up in 
general, had thrown off his uniform, and stand- 
ing up to his middle in earth, was tearing away 
with his white hands at the stones that overlaid 
the Arab bureau, which sergeant Bremont was 
now able positively to identify from the form of 
its chimney. Maumenesche, in spite of his im- 
perfectly closed wounds, went hither and thither 
scenting out as it were, the unfortunates buried 
underneath, with the instinct of a blood-hound, 
tearing away a beam here, removing a stone 
there, and sounding the least hoie with his stick. 
Even the oukil, old as he was, made himself 
aseful, and his grandson had already extricated 
two young children from the ruins. As to the 
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soldiers, their efforts were positively fraDtic 
Half of them had insisted on being lowered by 
ropes to the very bottom of the fissures, and there 
jammed in between masses of earth, and hardly 
able to see or breathe, they searched and searched; 
held np, encouraged, and directed by their com- 
panions, who, from time to time, changed places 
with them. 

But the most heart-breaking sight in this 
scene of destruction was Naomi's father. Seated 
on the ground, for his legs could no longer sup- 
port him — he had become insensible to all that 
was going on around him, and weeping for his 
child buried alive, he presented the saddest of all 
spectacles, — that of a worthy man utterly crushed 
by sorrow. 

Ourida was wringing her hands beside him, 
and the demonstrative grief of the negress con- 
trasted strangely with the quiet despair of the 
father. Ourida kept loudly calling out — ' God ! 
O God ! ' he mechanically repeating — ' Who will 
restore her to me ? ' 

At the moment when the kebbir and his son 
were galloping up to the site of the village, Mau- 
men^che passing his head under the top of the 
Arab bureau chimney, declared that he heard a 
wail, and every one about him stood breathless 
and silent. Soon they made out Faitha's voice. 
The unfortunate cook was imploring to be rescued. 
The only answer he got was an inquiry as to 
what had become of his mistress. He then said 
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that she must be in the room next to the kitchen, 
bat he did not know whether she was still alive, 
for the ceiling had fallen in upon them both, he 
was in utter darkness, and though he had called 
her over and over again, she did not answer 
him. 

At these words an expression of sorrow escaped 
from Maumen^he's lips, and all eyes were turned 
on the captain. But two men were now press- 
ing forward, both animated by one and the same 
resolve. These were Stephen and Lieutenant 
Marcel. 

On learning thus unexpectedly that Naomi was 
buried under the ruins of the bureau, Stephen 
showed what was to be expected from his lather's 
son. He said not a word, looked at no one, but 
resolved to die if he could not snatch his beloved 
from her tomb ; pale, frowning as though furious 
with anguish, he seized hold of a hatchet, with a 
single blow knocked off the shaft of the plaister 
chimney, then dashed towards the dark and nar- 
row passage that plunged into the ground. Bat 
when he was already working his way in^ the 
lieutenant, covered with mud, wanted to dispute 
the place with him, and the kebbir, Margaret, 
his mother, Maumen^sche even, and those around, 
tried to hold him back. 

It was in vain ! he looked at them in such 
a manner, with so much threatening and so much 
desolation in his eyes, that all hands fell off. 
Even his father was conquered by this manifesta- 
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tion of a will that would not be resisted, and he 
was still staoding there with outstretched arms 
when Stephen disappeared through the chimney 
in the midst of a cloud of soot. 

In a few minutes he was heard to call for a 
lantern. He said he could not see, and knew 
not on which side to turn. 

Every one rushed off to obey him. But it 
was no easy matter to discover a lantern in the 
midst of the broken fragments of every kind 
with which the ground was strewn. At last, 
however, one was procured in a damaged condi- 
tion. They mended it up as well as they could, 
lit it, and Maumenesche, suspending it to a bit 
of rope, passed it down to Stephen. It reached 
him safely ; he said so. 

After that they heard him no longer, and the 
anguish of all who were present reached its 
climax. Margaret was seated near the captain, 
and while her father^ straining her mother to his 
heart with all his might, was stifling his sobs, 
and bidding her put her trust in God, the young 
girl, in her anguish, addressed Naomi's father 
with extraordinary vehemence. 

* It is your fault,' cried she. ' You loved her 
too selfishly I for yourself, not for her! God is 
punishing you for your tyrannical affection. You 
would not let her marry.' 

*How! I would not let her marry!' stam- 
mered out the poor father. 
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But Margaret, beside herself at the thought of 
Stephen's danger, did not even listen to him. 

* Poor Naomi/ she continued, ' she suffered 
without telling you. She suffered through you, 
and through my brother. So young still, and so 
loving ; her heart was broken ! * 

'Your brother?' the captain stammered out 
anew. 

What the young girl was saying amazed him 
so much that, even in the midst of his mortal 
suspense, he could not but listen to her. 

' Yes, my brother,' resumed Margaret. She 
was crying now as she spoke. ' They both con- 
cealed their affection to avoid paining you! 
And now there they are married in death ! ' 

But while saying this, rendered frantic by the 
exasperation of her agony, the young girl re- 
ceived the most emphatic contradiction. 

Stephen, after sliding down the chimney, had 
fallen on his feet in an upper storey room. It 
was while there that he had asked for a lantern. 
As soon as he got hold of the light he tried to 
find his way, but it was no easy matter to do so. 
The floor on which, he stood having partly fallen 
in, did not enable him to reach the staircase, and 
he was obliged to crawl along a beam to enter 
the lower storey. While he was thus making his 
way flat on his face, the beam shaking under 
him, a strange recollection occurred to him — 
that of the gipsy's prediction ; and, grown super- 
stitions in his excitement, the young man derived 
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a singDlar hopefulness from this recollection. Of 
the three events that Tee&dit foretold, had not 
two come to pass as she said they would ? Was 
it not money that freed the country from M. 
Simon ? Was it not, thanks to the swiftness of 
his horse, that he had circumvented the Sbeahs ? 
and now, did not this last danger come from 
Montararach ? Had not the earth quaked ? 
And was not he making his way like the jerboa, — 
' the little creature that burrows under ground' ? 
Naomi was somewhere, then, beneath him. 
Faitha had said so, and though hitherto she had 
not declared herself alive by a single sound, yet 
she could not be dead. ' It is written that you 
shall twice save her life,' were the gipsy's 
words. 

Just as this recollection elicited a deep-drawn 
breath of hope from the young man, his feet 
touched the floor of the ground storey, and, rais- 
ing his lantern, he looked around him. The 
negro was crouching in the ashes of the kitchen 
hearth behind a heap of rubbish, and the poor 
fellow's teeth were chattering with terror. 
Stephen had only to hold out a hand to draw 
him towards him, and the two, without exchang- 
ing a word, at once proceeded to look for the 
young girl. The door of communication be- 
tween the kitchen and the dining-room had been 
wrenched off its hinges, no doubt by the shock 
the house received on sinking into the earth ; and 
at some distance from the broken woodwork. 
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Stephen saw a grey figure lying on the ground. 
Drawing near, he knew it to be Naomi's, and 
fell on his knees beside her. 

While all this was going on' thirty feet under 
ground, the soldiers, obeying the lieutenants 
orders, had freed the roof of the house from the 
soil that covered it, then lifted away the tiles of 
the roof^ and some of them, following Sergeant 
Bremont, were about to descend into the garret, 
encouraged by the kebbir, when a voice rose to 
them out of the depths, and at once all were 
motionless. 

* Can you hear me V said the voice. 

It was Stephen's coming thus through the 
chimney ; it sounded sepulchral and unnaturally 
loud. 

* We can,' was the answer. 

The voice was raised again still more loudly^ 
and what it said went echoing through the 
depths of every heart. 

< She is alive!' 

One general exclamation welcomed the words. 
The women extricated from the ruins of the 
church were praying with Margaret and her 
mother. The captain, sobbing, was utterly un- 
manned by his rapture. More than one soldier, 
though rendered hard enough by the kind of 
service he had seen, turned away pulling his 
moustache. As to the kebbir, he only looked up 
to heaven, murmuring — 

' Verily, there is a God.' 
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MaumeD^sche kissed the ground, and Ourida 
tore her cheeks for joy. 

Five minutes later the young girl appeared at 
the top of the stairs under the broken roof, very 
pale, and lying in a swoon in Stephen's arms. 
He at once went and laid her at her father's 
feet 

Her father pressed her to his heart, and it was 
in his embrace that Naomi first opened lier 
eyes. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

IN the north of Africa there is hardly a year 
that passes without an earthquake; but if 
these convulsions of nature are frequent, they are 
for the most part comparatively slight. With 
the exception of the catastrophe of 1755, by 
which, in the single town of Algiers, nearly ten 
thousand persons were killed, and of a few others 
less tremendous, we could hardly mention one 
that had cost the life of more than half a 
dozen men. Xhe earthquake that overthrew the 
village of Montararach, although extensively 
devastating the coast and near hills, was fatal to 
no human being, owing to the circumstance that 
the greater part of the inhabitants had been 
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attracted into the country. The cattle only 
fell victims, most of them, as well as mules and 
horses, having heen smothered. As to men and 
women, if there were a few maimed, they made 
no complaints, esteeming themselves fortunate to 
have escaped with life. But what was really the 
saddest part of the matter to them^ was the ruin 
of the settlement. This was complete and ir- 
remediable. An hour or two after the cata- 
strophe, when all the more immediate sufferers 
had been dug out of the ruins of their houses, 
and it became possible to look aroujid and ob- 
serve, the colonists perceived that it would be 
impossible for them ever to make out the site of 
their respective properties. A heap of shattered 
rocks stretched out on all sides, where, only the 
evening before, clearings and fields in full cul- 
ture had been seen. It was only the lands of 
the Beni-Haouas and the kebbir that had been 
spared. 

The return of the tribe, which happened on 
the morrow, preserved the colonists and soldiers 
from starvation. Seddik, with lordly generosity, 
fed and sheltered all the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage until provisions and tents were sent them 
from Cherchell and Milianah. The soldiers re- 
ceived orders to encamp on the site of the 
calamity, and assist the colonists in digging and 
exploring, so as to recover whatever might still 
retain some degree of value ; but the colonists 
soon wearied of such hard and unproductive 
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labour. And when the authorities, with all the 
consideration that these sad circumstances re- 
quired, came forward to assist them, there was 
not one of these colonists who wished to remain 
on a coast that had been so disastrous to them 
all. The greater number went off to the en- 
virons of Tiaret, to settle on the lands left vacant 
by the arrangement between the Beni-Haouas and 
the kebbir; others migrated to the neighbour- 
ing towns, there to exercise their callings ; the 
Spaniards embarked for the Balleares, the Mal- 
tese and Sicilians, who had all of them lost 
their fishing-boats, chose for their future resi- 
dence the ports of Tenez and Cherchell. A 
month after the occurrence the Jews, who had 
remained to the last to buy miscellaneous articles 
dug up by the soldiers, went off too, and then 
solitude reigned once more in the devastated 
district. 

On the day that the last of the Jews took his 
departure, — he was the oldest and most rapa- 
cious of all, and on his way to Tenez kept con- 
stantly stooping to pick up some old rag or 
nail, — on that day, being Sunday, the soldiers 
were not at work. Having brushed up their 
uniforms, some of them went fishing at the mouth 
of the river, the water having begun again to 
flow. Others stretched themselves out under the 
shadow of the rocks to enjoy that exquisite 
delight unknown in our western lands, a siesta 
beneath a beautiful sky; the greater number, 
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however, remained in their tents doing nothing, 
or chatting together. 

The tribe, now reinstated in its territory, was 
getting in its crops. The fields were 'peopled 
with Arabs, sickle in hand, cutting their corn. 
Manmen^he was strolling in their midst, taking 
note, as they did, not without a certain bitter- 
ness, of all the damage done by that day of heavy 
rain. The guide, to his great regret^ found him- 
self obliged to give up his calling. Weakened 
by his loss of blood, and incapacitated by the 
consequences of his wounds from taking long 
journeys on foot, he had sent for his wife from 
Milianah, and with the dSbris carried off from 
the village, they had built themselves a small 
house close beside the oukil's. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the kebbir bestowed on his 
old friend a piece of land and a flock more than 
sufficient for his support. 

The captain having nothing to do in the camp, 
had gone that morning to the bordje. About 
mid-day, when the kebbir and his family had 
sought repose in the coolest rooms the building 
contained, the father offered his arm to his 
danghter, who was about to follow Margaret, 
and crossing the garden led her to the seat 
beneath the cedar. Since the catastrophe that 
had so nearly robbed him of his child, and dur- 
ing which Margaret had so unexpectedly dis- 
closed to him Naomi's secret, the captain had 
long and deeply i;eflected upon the subject, but 
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had not asked his daughter for any sort of ex- 
planation. 

That day, however, whether it was that he 
had won the victory over himself, or felt some 
desire to repay Stephen, he made Naomi seat 
herself beside him, and after looking at her 
fondly — 

* I have something to reproach you with,' he 
said ; ' I never asked you to devote your life to 
me. It was you who spontaneously and with 
the most dutiful intentions told me you had re- 
solved upon doing so. When you no longer felt 
strong enough to fulfil your engagement you 
should have warned me. I acknowledge most 
fully that no other daughter in your place would 
have shown equal devotion ; and while I blame 
you for having voluntarily suffered for my sake, 
I cannot help admiring you, dear child, and 
blessing you. You thought me, however, weaker 
than I am, you did not do me justice. I might 
indeed have accepted an offer that it cost you 
no effort to make, but never the greatest of all 
sacrifices. What ! did I give you life to make 
it barren ? Have I brought you up so carefully, 
oontinuiag your mother's work as well as I was 
able, only that you should be unhappy ? Have 
I any right to ask, or even allow, that you should 
resist your heart's wish ? Is it not rather my 
first duty as your father to favour and promote 
it ? No doubt, when mistaken as to your feelings, 
and fancying — ^fathers are blind ! — that Marcel 
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was not indifferent to you, steeped in sorrow as 
I am, and weakened by fever, I may have be- 
trayed some mistrust and disappointment. I was 
distressed beyond measure to find you, as I sup- 
posed, a frivolous girl, and I used to ask myself 
with indignation, how, in spite of your promise, 
you could be thinking of trusting your future 
and giving your affections to a man who had no 
steadiness of principle, and had only fallen in 
love with you^ as with himself, out of mere idle- 
ness. That was why, not knowing how else to 
remove you from what I considered a danger, I 
had formed the plan of returning to France. Ahl 
if you had only told me then that you had given 
your heart away, but that your choice had fallen 
upon the most devoted, most accomplished of 
men, I might indeed have felt some sorrow; for 
to marry you, is to lose you ! — ^but do you sup- 
pose that I should have objected ? Besides^ do 
you not rightly belong to Stephen ? Are not the 
ties between you two as strong as those that 
unite us ? I gave you your life, but he has twice 
saved it. Mistaken child, you have wronged 
me I Your over-affection has led you uninten- 
tionally to give an unworthy impression of me. 
I no longer dare look any of our friends in the 
face. What must they think of a father who 
will not allow his daughter to marry V 

Naomi did not make any answer, but her tears 
pleaded for her. After taking both her hands in 
his, her father went on, — 
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* I am Gcolding you, making you cry, this is 
wroDg, for yon meant well, but I know not what 
to say^ my heart is broken by the thought of our 
separation.' 

* "We shall not separate/ replied Naomi. ' Have 
confidence in Stephen's father.' 

* What do you suppose he can do for me ? ' ex- 
claimed the captain. ^ I cannot quit the army. 
Want of occupation would kill me outright.' 

* Only wait a few more days,' said the young 
girl. ^ He has promised me that all our wishes 
shall be fulfilled. If this cannot be, I shall not 
leave you. I belong to you first and fore- 
most — ' 

Her father interrupted her, — 

* First and foremost you belong to yourself. 
Forgive me this weakness that I have shown. 
It was the heart's last cry, nature's last protest. 
Our children have so many holds upon us, ties of 
blood, habits, — I know not what I Those who 
can give them away easily do not love them.' 

They went on talking in this strain for a long 
time, consoling and encouraging each other ; and 
when at dinner-time Margaret came to tell them 
they were waited for, she found them smiling as 
they clasped each other's hands, both of them 
better and stronger for this mutual outpouring. 

Six weeks later, in the middle of August, the 
bordje was a scene of extraordinary animation. 
All the Montararach soldiers in full uniform were 
drawn up in the meadow. The whole tribe of 
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the Beni-Haouas, old men, women, and children, 
and all grouped under the olive-trees, appeared 
to be waiting for some spectacle. Strangers from 
the neighbouring towns, Tenez, Milianah, Cher- 
chell, and even Algiers ; officers and public func- 
tionaries with their wives were moving up and 
down amidst the rest. The sky was glorious, 
as it ever is on the Algerian coast in the summer 
time, the heat endurable, and every face beaming 
with joy. 

Stephen was about to marry Naomi. The 
court of the guest-house, newly whitewashed for 
the occasion, had been consecrated the evening 
before, and served as a church. The servants of 
the bordje had covered the walls from top to 
bottom with branches of orange blossoms. The 
banners of the tribe were arranged between. The 
altar stood at the farther end, with vases on it 
full of myrtle and Bengal roses. 

The ceremony took place at eleven, the cure 
officiating. The strangers from the different 
towns, the relations, servants, the chieftains of 
the Beni-Haouas, Maumenesche, the officers of 
the detachment, the oukil, and djahellah, formed 
the party in the church. Stephen and Naomi 
riveted all eyes. They wore their happiness as 
modestly as though it needed to be pardoned 
them. The captain wept, the kebbir was very 
thoughtful, as for his wife she seemed lost in 
prayer. 

Margaret for her part was radiant. She it was 
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wbo had bronght about this marriage. In her 
white dress she looked like a second bride. She 
did not, indeed, know why Naomi should be so 
agitated, and cast down her beautiful eyes be- 
neath the folds of her yeil, yet something held 
her back from asking. 

After the ceremony, the cur6 with trembling 
voice tried to address a short sermon to the young 
pair. But he could not manage it, being too 
much overcome. Then spreading out his hands, 
he told them that he blessed them ' in the name 
of the good God.' 

On the day of a marriage it is usual in some 
districts for parents to give their children certain 
rules of conduct. The kebbir and his wife con- 
formed to this sensible custom. 

^ Be indulgent 1 ' said the father, as be embraced 
his son. 

'Be gentle ! — be docile !' whispered the 
mother in the young bride's ear. 

At length all the company left the churchy and 
the married pair went arm-in-arm to exchange a 
few words with the different groups. The women 
pressed their hands together in admiration as in 
their grace and beauty the two passed by. The 
men poured out a thousand good wishes, forget- 
ting that there was now nothing left to wish for. 
"When they had thus gone through all the party, 
they went with their parents to seat themselves 
under a carib tree which commanded the whole 
plain. Then began the fantasia held in their 
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honour. All the Beni-Haouas horsemen brilli- 
antly arrayed, and mounted on fine horses covered 
with rich trappings, ran races before them, dis- 
charging their fire-arms the while. On all sides 
were blue, pink, green, and yellow burnouses 
floating on the wind, while the women filled the 
air with their cries of delight. 

The dinner was served on the race-course, and 
two thousand people shared in it. On this occa- 
sion Faitha appeared in all his glory. He had 
had all the game in season, which had been trap- 
ped in the country round, roasted the night before. 
Partridges^ quails, larks, beccaficos, Carthage hens, 
were everywhere piled up before the kebbir's 
guests, together with wild boars and sheep roasted 
whole, abundance of hares and mountains of 
couscoussou. 

As the feast was drawing to a close, a stranger, 
whose face was covered with a veil and whole 
figure hidden by white haiks, came and requested 
to be allowed a share in it. She was cordially 
made welcome, upon which she unmasked. 
Stephen alone knew her again, and gave an ex- 
clamation of pleasure, and Naomi blushed up to 
her eyes. 

The stranger was Tesddit. 

Satisfied with the fulfilment of her prophecy, 
'she was discreet enough not to recall it to the 
newly married pair ; but when she had ended her 
meal, she turned towards Lieutenant Marcel, who, 
well pinched in by his smart uniform, was doing 
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all he could to put the best face on his secret dis- 
appointment. TesHdit asked him to let her look 
at his hand, that he might learn what the future 
had in store for him. 

The lieutenant consented with the best grace 
imaginable. After the inspection was over, rais- 
ing herself on tip-toe to whisper in his ear, the 
gipsy said — 

* You are not made for this country/ 

The young officer blushed, and Tesadit went 
from group to group, every one being eager to 
consult her. Evening now drawing ou, innumer- 
able lanterns were lit in bright-coloured paper 
balloons, making the plain look like a reversed 
sky spangled with stars. Every one was laugh- 
ing, talking, or singing. Maumen^sche convers- 
ing with the soldiers about the kebbir^s former 
exploits, the oukil in grave discussion with the 
car6, his grandson listening to the long stories of 
Seddik's horsemen^ and all the servants of the 
bordje going ceaselessly in and out among them 
to see that nothing was wanted. 

The ladies, who had come from a distance, were 
walking in the garden with Margaret and her 
mother. Stephen followed them at a distance^ 
pacing very slowly on by the side of his young 
wife. When they two had retired, when the 
tribe had regained its tent, and the soldiers their 
camp, the kebbir remained some time enjoying 
the beauty of the night with his intimate friends. 
Margaret and her mother stayed with them. 
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Tbej were all seated in a circle, and lit by the 
moonlight sky. The captain for the first time 
for many years seemed really cheerful. He had 
received from Algiers that morning a doable 
nomination as commandant and head of the Arab 
bareaa at Milianah. Thanks to the kebbir, whose 
recommendation had been attended to, Naomi's 
father had at length the due reward of his long 
services, and assured of living henceforth near to 
his daughter, and in so healthy a town, that its 
very name, opportunely pronounced, is affirmed 
by the marabout Ben-Youssef a cure for fever, 
he had no longer a wish to form. 

' You will be able to do a great deal of good,* 
said the kebbir, as the captain thanked him for 
the tenth time at least 

These words served to lead the conversation on 
the subject most familiar to the thoughts of the 
head of the family. 

^ Wisdom,' said he to his listeners, ^ cannot 
exist without limitations. Those dreamers who 
in all times have sought and believed to have 
the formula of humanity's wellbeing have all been 
mistaken. Humanity is too complex. No single 
man can know the whole of its wants, ideas, 
tastes, and aspirations. However great his power, 
were he mighty as a Cesar or a Charlemagne, he 
could never satisfy them all. There is a want of 
proportion between him and them. But what no 
one man is able to do for all men, he can do for 
a few. If every one in every place were to set 
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about doing all the good he could to those around 
him, the world would soon be put to rights, for 
there would be no longer any positive want in 
any part of the globe/ 

After this the conversation again diverged, and 
the major, fond like all Germans of definitions, 
ended by asking what was meant by the word 
happiness. 

It was the kebbir who replied, — 

* If,' said he, ' we are to understand by the ex- 
pression a perfect and permanent state of felicity, 
without anxieties, regrets, or apprehensions, hap- 
piness does not exist upon this earth, except 
sometimes, and for a season, in the case of idiots 
and children. Physically, we are only made 
aware of life, even in health, by an inexpressible 
unrest ; morally, by nothing but a hope, a vague 
aspiration. In this exquisite yet terrible country, 
where I have lived in retirement for ten years 
past, distant civilisation comes to trouble me 
oftener than I could wish, and nature takes care 
now and then— as we saw two months ago — to 
remind us all of the insignificance of our being. 
And yet I am as happy here, I am proud to con- 
fess it, as it is possible for any man who has lived 
and thought ever to be. But if I am thus happy, 
believe me it is not merely because my life suits 
my taste, nor because I have nothing left to wish 
for, nor because my wife, ray children, my friends, 
and all my neighbours, are good enough to sur- 
round me with affection and esteem ; it is also, 
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and above all, because I forget myself as much 9» 
I can to occupy myself solely with others.' 

And casting a grateful look and a smile at his 
wife and daughter, who were both leaning against 
the back of his chair, he went on, — 

' I have long meditated upon the mystery of 
man's destiny, and to-day, to my great shame, 
after more than thirty years' study, I am bound 
to confess to you that I understand it as little as 
ever. Nevertheless^ had I to give advice to one 
who asked me for a rule of life, I should say, 
speaking from my own experience, that to do 
good habitually, to help even those who are un- 
worthy of esteem or sympathy, does not, indeed, 
teach us anything new ; but however perplexed 
and baffled we may be, it rests and it consoles — ' 

At these words Margaret's white hand was laid 
upon his lips. 

' Say no more, dear £Either,' she cried, ^ for yon 
have found what you are seeking. To do good 
is the true destiny of man.' 

Then throwing both arms around his neck, the 
sweet girl added, as she embraced him, — 

* And it is the secret of happiness as well.' 



THE END. 
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